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What? 
A Fertilizer ad 
in August 









CERTAINLY —to suggest a way 
for you to make more money 
next year. 


And here is the suggestion: 


N\A. 








SEE for yourself 


much good 


NITRATE 


he w 
CHILEAN 


really does. 























YOU read all sorts of claims... during the fertilizer 
buying seasons. Papers are crowded with fertilizer 
“ads” in January, February, March and April. “This 
will do this” they say. “That will do that.” 

Why not check up now? Why not see for your- 
self? That’s why we publish this “ad” in August. 

There is a Chilean Nitrate of Soda demonstration 
near you. Ask your County Agent where the near- 
est one is. Or the Experiment Station folks. Or 
the Vocational Teacher. Or write to our State 
Manager at the nearest address listed below. 

There are many farmers, too, near you, who have 
been using Chilean Nitrate on their crops. They can 
tell you and show you. 

Compare a Chilean Nitrate demonstration with any 
other. See how much healthier it makes the crop— 
how much larger—how much more profitable. 
Now isthe time to see for yourself how much good 
Chilean Nitrate, the world’s only natural nitrogen 
fertilizer, can really do. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Shepherd Bldg., Montgomery, Ala. 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Fla. 
In writing please refer to Ad No, 35-A 














“it’s SODA 























You will find all of the 
Please 


Read chick advertisements in this issue. 
breeds offered through both our classified and display 


paper when writing. 


MONEY FOR YOU 


If you have a surplus of seeds, plants, 
or livestock of any kind, our classified 
columns will turn these into money 
for you. 

The cost is very little yet good results 
are secured. Write us today for full 
information and rates on the different 
editions. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. 
Raleigh, N. C. Dallas, Texas 

Louisville, Ky. 
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the baby 


columns. mention our 












GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAiD 


SAVE MONEY! Get yotr Roofing direct from 
| the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would. get. All kinds and styles. 
Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and Asphalt 
Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. Write 
TODAY for Free Samples and — en prices. 
FREE SAMPLES 


Savannah Feace & Rooting Co. 
} any Ga. 
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STEEL 
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at 
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leading | 








can’t do much buyin’. 
' 





I See By The Ads 


| T LOOKS like the editor of this paper 
ain't 








never goin’ to let me get through 

tellin’ out gettin’ my money so easy at 
the bank. You remember I went to bor- 
row sOme money so 

I could pay what 

them lawyers said I 

ought to pay that 


hired hand for what 
don’t think he ought 
to of had nothin’ ac- 
count of he done me 
like he did. But be 
that like it is I just 
wanted to tell you all 
how nice the banker 
was to me. 

Now the bank is the place to go to bor- 
row money when you get in a tight. That 
is, it is if you got anything. Of course 
don't nobody want to lend nobody nothin’ 
that ain't got nothin’. They might not pay 
it back. That brings on something else 
It don’t make no difference how much you 
got, don’t nobody want to lend you nothin’ 
debts. The best 
can do when he's 





BILL CASPER 


you won't pay your 
thing I know a fellow 
got money is to pay his debts. Then ev- 
srbody will say, “This is a honest man, 
1e pays his debts.” Then when he in 
i tight somebody is sure to help him out. 
how ¢ me not to have no trou- 
what money I needed. 


gets 
That's ome 
ble gettin’ 
you do Mr 
with a smile 

ant in to see him. 
hired hand?” 


Casner?” says 
all over his face 


“What did 


“How do 
the banker 
when I we 

xu do with that 
what i wanted to see you 
ibout,” says I. “I need a little money to 
him off, and I th: jught maybe you 
night let me have it.’ 


Well sir, yo 


TT ’ ; » 
“That's just 


pay 


come off his face 
“T see,” says he. “How much you got 
to have?” 


I need $61.25 to pay off the hired hand, 
$72.75 pay the lawyer and I thought 
maybe while I was at it I better get 
tle to run me till I can sell some cotton 
I allowed maybe I'd like to borrow about 


mn” 


to 


a lit- 


“Let’s see,” says he, pulling a long piece 
out of his desk, “how much did 


had in cotton this year? 


»f paper 
you say you 

Well sir, 
reckon he 


think of 


that was just the beginnin’. I 
asked me everthing he could 
includin’ date my 
died and what he died of. 
When he had wrote 
they was to write on that sheet of paper, 
he set back in his chair and made like he 
»ver it. Then he said: “Well 
Mr. Casper, I’m goin’ to let you have this 
money. I can’t do it for everbody but I’m 
to let you have it at eight per cent 
Now we usually have to have 
our money October Ist. You know 
buyers has to have money to buy 
with and if they can’t get the money they 
To make it possible 
for farmers to sell their cotton we make 
yur farmers’ paper come due October Ist. 
But I’m goin’ to do better for you. July 
is half gone. You are gettin’ your money 
) late I’m goin ’to give you till the mid- 


h 
the 


Lookin 


+s 
goin 
interest. 


the 


dle of November to pay it back. Sign 
this note right here.” 

Well sir, I was tickled sick he was so 
nice about it. I signed the paper he 
put out and set and waited 

“Now,” says he, “I'll have to take out 


for 
$16. 
count.” 
of paper 
Well sir, I couldn’t hardly wait to get 
home and tell Marthy. Think of it! 
Gettin’ money for 8 per cent! Many’s the 
time I’ve paid 10. Then I don’t have to 
pay it back October Ist like everbody else. 
I'll have time to get my crops in without 
bein’ so pinched for money durin’ pickin’ | 
time. Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


the interest. $200 at 8 per cent. That’s 
I'll deposit the balance to your ac- 


And he give me a little piece 


time he worked but I | 


u ought to of seen the smile | 


grandpa 
| 


about everwhere | 


cotton | 


| 












































PRAYED from a little hand 
gun, Bee Brand Insect 
Powder or Liquid, is as effec- 
tive as any deadly poison the 
farmer can use—yet is abso- 
lutely non-poisonous and in- 
deed, pleasant to use. 

KILL flies, mosquitoes, bed- 
bugs, roaches, moths, ants, fleas, 
waterbugs and many other 
insects. 





Write for small, informative hand- 
book on farm insects and notify us if 
you cannot obtain Bee Brand Insect- 
icides and Guns from your dealer. 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Insecticide Department 


Baltimore - Maryland, U. S. A, 


‘Bee Brand 


INSECT POWDER 
Liquid Spray 


Powder,10c,25c,50c cA 





Liquid, 5O0c, 75¢ 
and $1.25—Gun,30¢ 





as foreman or active worker 


and$1.00—Gun,25c 
on a good farm can be found 


A Job by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. 


« « A Satisfied +» 


De Laval 
User « : 























THERE are millios 
of them. Are you one? 
If not + ¢ why not! 


Free trial - - Trade allowan® 
on old. separators - - Sold on ea 
monthly installments. - - + ‘ 

See your De Laval Agent ~ 
or write nearest office below: 


|The De Laval Separator Co: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN F 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 618 
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Meet Your Friends at Auburn 


Next Week Is Farmers’ Week, the Great Gathering Time for Leading Farmers and Their Wives 


at the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 

President Bradford Knapp, Director L. N. Dun- 
can of the Extension Service, Dean M. J. Funchess of 
the College of Agriculture, and Dr. C. A. Cary, veter- 
inarian, have extended invitations 
to Alabama farmers to come to 
Auburn at this time. Since it will 
be for farm women as well as 
men, farmers are urged to bring 
their wives with them. 

Advance indications are that the 
attendance will be the largest on 
record. In every section of the 
state farm people are preparing to 
spend the week at their college of 
agriculture and .-home economics 
where they will obtain information from those in 
charge by studying experiments and ‘also by mixing 


Ts week of August 5-10 will be Farmers’ Week 





P. 0. DAVIS 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, ‘Alabama ‘Polytechnic Institute 


reports will be presented either Monday or Tuesday. 
The Tuesday morning session of the Farm Bureau 
will open with an address by Professor Duncan on 
“The Future of Farm Organization.” 
The convention will close the afternoon of August 6 
with the election of officers, reports of committees, and 
transaction of business. 


The State Council Meeting 


URING thesé two days, Monday and Tuesday, 
the State Council of Home Demonstration Club 
Women will be in session. Some of their meet- 
ings will be in conjunction with the Farm Bureau Con- 
vention, as these two organizations work in close codp- 


eration. They will be held together each forenoon. 


with and talking with farmers from The first session of the 
other communities. It will be the One YQ QQ " " '"' 6 State Council will take 
outstanding gathering of Alabama farm \N§ ‘ N place on Monday after- 
people during 1929. X noon, Mrs. __ Bradford 


Announcement is made by Director 
Duncan, who is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements, that accommo- 


dations will be provided for all who 
come. This includes rooms and meals. 
Space will be provided for those who 


wish to come to Auburn and camp and 
some are expected to take advantage of 
this opportunity. 


Farm Bureau Meeting 


T WILL be the biggest gathering of 

Alabama farm people during 1929. 

The exercises will start with the an- 
nual convention of the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation on the morning of 
August 5. President Edward A. O’Neal 
will preside, and President. Knapp will 
welcome the visitors to Auburn. 


N 3 


_Following the welcome address by Dr. 
Knapp, Governor Bibb Graves will 
speak. He will discuss agricultural prob- 
lems as seen by a governor who has had 
a life-long interest in agriculture and 
whose experience with it dates back to 
his boyhood days. 

Seth P. Storrs, Alabama’s new Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Industries, will be heard during the 
forenoon of the first day. The presence of Dr. Clar- 
ence Poe, editor of The Progressive Farmer, will be a 
distinct addition to the gathering; and Dr. Poe will 
speak on the 5th, 


Ud CEH 


ge 


DR. 


Following these addresses, President O’Neal will 
present his annual report in whicl 
he will review the accomplish- 
ments of organized agriculture in 
Alabama in 1928-29. 

The American Farm Bureau 
will be represented by J. F. Porter, 
a Tennessee farmer who is presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Farm Bu- 
reau and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Reports of officials will follow 
these addresses. Allen Northington, manager of the 

labama Farm Bureau Cotton Association, will make 
4 report on cotton marketing; N. Eric Bell on farm 
credits; W. D. Barton on membership; J. B. Sylvest 
and J. D. Moore on miscellaneous marketing; N. E. 
Bell, W. D. Barton, and J. D. Pope on insurance.. G. A. 
; rollope, extension poultry specialist, will report on 
ithe work of the Farm Bureau Poultry Association. These 





M. J. FUNCHESS 


* ~ 






SQ 


Knapp will welcome the 
women to Auburn. Mrs. 
W. F. Jeffers of Etowah 
County is president of 
the council. Her report 
and address will follow 
the welcome by Mrs. 
Knapp. Mrs. Bibb Graves 
will follow Mrs. Jeffers 
with an address, after 
which Miss Helen John- 
ston will review home 
demonstration work in 
Alabama, giving special 
attention to the relation 
of extension work to the 
organization im_ session. 
The last session of the 
State Council Convention 
will be held Tuesday af- 
ternoon. A report on the 


MMMM UUM OO 


Federation of Women’s 

Clubs of Alabama _ by 

Mrs. S. L. Toomer, re- 

°>—R)(CCL 0 '’)E_LdxdTCALIW ports of committees, and 
BRADFORD KNAPP election of officers will 


conclude the convention. 

Each night from 7:30 to 9, men and women will as- 
semble in Langdon Hall for motion pictures and for 
other features appropriate on an occasion of this kind. 
Special films have been selected. It may be that some 
of the speakers will be heard at some of the night 
sessions. ‘ 

General sessions will be held daily on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday from 10 to 12 a.m. Outstanding 
speakers will be heard at these meetings. Among them 
will be Dr. Knapp; Professor Duncan; Dean Funchess; 
W. C. Lassetter, editor of The Progressive Farmer; 
Edward A. O'Neal; Dr. Cary; Commissioner Storrs; 
Miss Margaret Ambrose, state home demonstration 
agent of Tennessee, and others. 

Singing will be a part of each program—forenoon, 
afternoon, and night. Community singing will be 
featured. 


Livestock Program 


N ORDER that those who attend may see and hear 

different things, the program will be run on the 

cafeteria style during Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday. For example, the livestock program Wednes- 
day morning, 8 to 10, will be repeated at the same hours 
on Thursday and Friday; and the afternoon program 
will be repeated. This is true of other departments. 
The livestock program follows :— 


: “The Place of Livestock on the Alabama Farm,” by J. C. 
Grimes, head professor of animal industry, 

“Feeding Dairy Cows,” by F. W. Burns, dairy specialist. 

“Some Nutritive Requirements of Farm Animals,” by W. 
D. Salmon, research worker in animal industry, 

2:00 to 4:00 p. m.—Exhibit of dairy cattle, including a foun- 
dation Jersey cow and her seven daughters and three grand- 
daughters; exhibit of fat steers; judging 
dairy and beef cattle; demonstrations 
in feeding dairy cattle and hogs; in- 
spection of pastures, barns, and herds. 


Farm Machinery 


ECAUSE of the growing im- 

portance of farm machinery, 

a special program has been ar- 
ranged. That for the forenoon, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day, follows :— 

“\.orking Out a Plan for Profitable 
Farming With Machinery,” by M. L. 
sor of agricultural engineering. 

“Cutting Down the Hoeing and Chopping,” 
Diseker, assistant agricultural engineer. 

“How to Use a Cultivator to Cut Your Costs on Corn 
and Cotton,” by J. B. Wilson, agricultural engineer. 


Each afternoon the program will include field demonstra- 
tions of equipment discussed in lectures. These will include 
new equipment for plowing, harrowing, planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, and haymaking. 





CARY 


Cc. A. 
Nichols, head profes- 


by E, G. 


Crops and Fertilizers 


S IN the past, many are expected to come to 
Auburn to get the latest information about field 
crops and fertilizers. Here is the daily program 

for the forenoon :— 


“Pastures and Pasture Crops for Alabama,” by R. Y. Bailey, 
assistant agronomist, 

“Sudan Grass and Johnson 
Sturkie, assistant agronomist. 

“Summer Legume Hay Crops,” 
omist. 

“Why, 
Funchess. 

Each afternoon program consists of farm tours to see 
what legumes have done in a cropping system over a period 
of 34 years; how vetch compares with stable manure and 
nitrate of soda as a source of nitrogen for cotton and corn; 
effects of rotation, with and without legumes; rates of fer- 
tilizing cotton, with and without poisoning; summer hay 
experiments; soybean varieties; kudzu, and centipede grass. 


Grass for Hay,” by D. G. 


by J. C. Lowery, agron- 


When, and How to Fertilize Cotton,” by M. J.. 


Insect Control 


OLL weevils, corn weevils, and numerous other in- 
sects present difficult problems for farmers to 


control. Here is what Auburn offers each fore- 

noon, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, during 
Farmers’ Week :— 

“Cotton Insects,” by J. M. Robinson, head professor of 


zoology and entomology. 

“Corn Insects,” by F. S. 
Experiment Station. 

“Vegetable Insects,” by J. M. Robinson. 

During the afternoons those who are interested in insects 
will tour the station farm with other groups to see the sta- 
tion crops, study fertilizers, etc. A 
demonstration in house fumigation will 
be given. 


Fruits, Vegetables, Forestry 


HOSE who want to get in- 
formation about orchards, 
small fruits, truck crops, and 
forestry will be interested in the 
following program offered daily :-+- 

“How to Start Tomato Plants for 
Fall or Second Planting; Dipping Seed 
Irish Potatoes to Secure a Stand in Fall 
Plantings; and Preparing, eroding, and 
Displaying Vegetables on Curb Markets,” by C. L. Isbell, 
head professor of horticulture and forestry. 

“Control of Peach Tree Borers; and Difference in Safe 
and Unsafe Oil Sprays,” by O. C. Medlock, assistant profes- 
sor in horticulture. 

“Influence of Tree Vigor on Yields With Pecans and Other 
Tree Fruits; and Identification of Pecan Scab and Procedure 
for the Control of the Disease,” by C. L. Isbell, and O. C. 
Medlock. 

“Planting the Home Grounds,” by J. W. Hyde, associate 
professor of landscape gardening. 


(Concluded on page 16) 


Arant, assistant entomologist, 





L. N. DUNCAN 
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Rural Life at the Crossroads 


NCE upon a time there was a young nation with 

its population made up very largely of tillers of 

the soil. The people of this nation wished to 
establish manufacturing industries to supply their 
needs so that they might become independent, and soon 
reach that degree of self-sufficiency which is the de- 
sire of all nations. With this in mind, someone said: 
“Let us have a tariff—a tax on foreign goods that try 
to come into this nation—so as to protect these budding 
young industries until they reach maturity and can 
fight their own battles.” This policy of protection for 
young industries meant that the farmers (who made 
up the bulk of the citizenship) must pay more for the 
necessities of life and labor. However, with the gen- 
eral welfare of the nation at heart, these farmers said: 
“Yes, we will agree to have a protective tariff in order 
that our nation may have a well balanced development. 
We are in power, and can put a stop to this policy 
when it seriously threatens our well-being.” 

So a protective tariff was made the general policy of 
the nation. Manufacturing industries were established, 
and by means of tariff protection and the ingenuity of 
the people in the invention and use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, manufacturers became excee ingly prosperous. 
For many years, however, the agric iture of this young 
nation kept pace with its manufacturing industry. The 
farmers did their work so well that they were able to 
feed and clothe not only the people of their own nation, 
but to send their products abroad into the markets of 
the world. 

I 

But as the decades slipped by, farmers began to feel 
the handicap of buying in a protected market and sell- 
ing their products in competition with the wide, wide 
world. Agriculture began to languish. People began 
to leave the farms and move to the cities. Farmers 
gradually lost their great preponderance of political 
power. But before they entirely lost control of the 
affairs of government and became a helpless minority, 
farmers realized that something was wrong. 

They said: “You are forcing me to buy in a pro- 
tected market, thus increasing my costs and yet I get 
no help from the government when I sell.” “Then,” said 
the political leaders of the nation, “we will give you 
a protective tariff and protect you just as we have the 
manufacturer.” 

“Fine,” said the farmer. “So long as you give me 
tariff protection, I will agree to protection for others.”’ 

But as the years went by, farmers found that a tariff 
did not “protect” their major crops of cotton, wheat, 
and hogs, which went out into the markets of the 
world where the prices were made. These crops large- 
ly had to be sold abroad on prices fixed in world mar- 
kets, with the result that even the portion consumed 
in America had to take this world-market price. More 
and more families left the farm and moved to the city, 
and finally the time arrived when farmers were in dire 
necessity and farms were being sold to pay debts. 

II 

The nation became greatly agitated over ‘the question 
of farm relief. Two schools of thought developed. 
One declared that the Federal Government had helped 
to bring about farm distress by protecting other groups 
at the expense of the farmer; hence, it was now. obli- 
gated to step in and help the farmer control his mar- 
kets when surpluses due to seasonal conditions were 
unavoidable. This group insisted that the economic 
welfare of the nation would be served best if agricul- 
ture held its own in production, population, and politi- 
cal influence with the other groups. It felt that the 
great crops of the nation should continue to be pro- 
duced in exportable quantities. It insisted that farmers 
were entitled to a place in the markets of the world, 
and that it was just as important that they go into 
these markets as for manufactured articles-to go there. 
‘Since the government has made the home market safe 
for the manufacturer even though he exports a large 
part of his production, it is the duty of the government 
to do the same for agriculture,” said these people. 

The other group of thought told the farmers: “Keep 
out of the markets of the world. Produce only for the 
home market and the tariff will help you just as it has 
helped us.” 

Ill 

The advice of the latter group was taken. Agricul- 
ture continued to decline. People continued to move 
from farm to city. Finally, farm production reached 
the point at which farmers produced no more than the 
nation needed. The nation changed from an export to 
an import basis. Then the tariff began to become 
*- effective on ‘farm products, and the prices of these 


products began to climb. The great manufacturer and 
the powerful laboring classes raised a great hue and 
cry about the high price of food and clothing. “Farm 
products are too high,” they said. “What is the reme- 
dy?”. Then someone proposed: “Take-the tariff off; 
let us have cheap farm products so that we may con- 
tinue as the greatest industrial nation of the world and 


send our manufactured products out into every corner. 


of the globe.” 

Of course, that meant ruin to the agriculture of the 
nation, but what could the farmers do about it? No 
longer were they able to help themselves. As a hopeless 
political minority, they had to yield to the’ judgment of 
men who felt that the only duty and purpose of agri- 
culture was the production of cheap raw materials in a 
system of super-industrialism. 

So agriculture declined, and the nation continued its 
mad race for the industrial millenium. But finally the 
result of the unbalanced development of the nation be- 
gan to take its toll. Too many people flocked to the 
cities. There was a great unemployment problem. 

IV 

But why go on with the story? Regardless of how 
the thing turned out, the important fact was that agri- 
culture lost out in the race, and became a neglected 
factor in the life of the nation. 

Do the friends of agriculture wish this to happen? 
It is happening right here in‘the United States. We 
have reached the point in this story where rural life is 
at the crossroads. If we accept the idea that agricul- 
ture is to yield the markets of the world to the manu- 
facturers, it means the decline of agriculture in political 
power and economic importance. Who can say that the 
latter part of this story will not be written in the years 
to come? What reason is there for believing that our 
industrial leaders will act any differently from the in- 
dustrial leaders of Great ‘Britain where they are faced 
with a similar situation? This story we have told in 
preceding paragraphs is the history of agriculture in 
England, and it will likewise be the history of agricul- 
ture in this country if farmers do not assert themselves 
before they sink to political impotence. 


THE FEDERAL FARM BOARD PERSONNEL 
PLEASING 
Pitts selection HOOVER is to be congratulated on 


his selection of members of the new Federal Farm 

Board. Those of us in the South do not think 
that so large and important an agricultural section as 
that south of Kentucky and east of Oklahoma should 
have been so completely ignored, but we have no criti- 
cism to make of a single one of the seven members ap- 
pointed as this is written. In two or three cases better 
and more independent thinkers could possibly have beei 
selected, men better equipped mentally to blaze the new 
trail which is the task of this board, but the prediction 
often made that the board would not be composed of 
farm-minded men has been proved unfounded. 
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A Hint to the Wise— 
APA WHAT MAKES You THINK 
uw ¥: ea YOURE GOING 70 BE 
“S| SO suRiveLed uP, 
| 
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ASK FODDER-HE KNOWS. 
74 MOST MORTIFIED 
70 DEATH! 





In addition to being one of the most labori- 
ous jobs on the farm, fodder pulling reduces 
the grain yield by making it impossible for the 
ears to fill out as they should. Watch for 
next week's feature. 























The Progressive Farmer believed that among the 
eight members of the board there should have been one 
“big business man” and one “farm-minded” banker and 
we regret that no such banker has been appointed, but 
no better “big business man” than Alexander Legge 
could have been found. He not only knows “big busi- 
ness” methods, but his second interest is most pecu- 
liarly agriculture. No criticism of the man or his 
equipment for serving on the board is fairly possible, 
but frankly, we do not think any man whose first in- 
terest is not agriculture should have been made chair- 
man of a National Farm Board. In other words, we 
do not think that a manufacturer or any other man 
whose first life interest is not strictly in farming should 
be made chairman of such a farm board. Such a 
thing would never have been thought of had a board 
representing any other industry been under consid- 
eration. 

Not only has President Hoover’s selection of his 
Secretary of Agriculture and the chairman of this 
Federal Farm Board been a positive and direct slight 
of agriculture, but it will also tend to lessen the confi- 
dence of farmers generally in the purposes and acts of 
the board. We repeat that no better man could have 
been found among the big business men of this country 
than Alexander Legge for membership on the Farm 
Board, but the first essential of the chairman is that 
his first interest be agriculture and that he be “farm- 
minded.” If President Hoover himself had been “farm- 
minded” he would not have made such a mistake, but 
he may rest assured that the farmers of America, on 
the whole, approve the personnel of his Farm Board. 


“THEY LET THEMSELVES BE OLD” 


E HOPE no subscriber missed the leading 

W article on our editorial page last week, ‘“Mid- 

dle Age Adopts New Ideas as Readily as 

Youth.” The definition of youth as given in that 

article, in fact, deserves a place in every reader's scrap- 

book. And Henry Ford has just said a thing so com- 

pletely in harmony with all we were trying to say in 

last week’s editorial that we gladly give it a place here 
and commend it to everybody :— 

“It is usual to associate age with years only be- 
cause so many men and women somewhere along 
in what is called middle age stop trying. They let 
themselves be old.” 


SAVINGS FROM HIGHER ANALYSIS 
FERTILIZERS 


OME idea of the saving to Southern agriculture 
through the use of high analysis fertilizers may 
be obtained by a consideration of the facts that 
the freight charges on fertilizers in this country are 
$20,000,000 and for bags another $15,000,000. Since 
the South uses about 70 per cent of the fertilizers, we 
pay about 70 per cent of these bills, or for both items 
about $24,500,000. If the plant foods in every 100 
pounds of fertilizer were doubled, then one-half the 
freight tonnage and one-half the sacks would be saved. 
That is, the same plant ‘foods could be obtained for out 
crops at a saving of $12,000,000 by merely doubling 
the amounts of plant foods in our fertilizer. If a 2-8-2 
is now used, one-half the tonnage in the form of a 
4-16-4 fertilizer would supply the same plant foods. 
Or if a 3-8-3 or a 4-8-4 is now used, a 6-16-6 or an 
8-16-8 would furnish the same plant foods in half the 
tonnage and sacks and half the cost of these items 
would be saved. : 
These are not all the benefits that would cqme to the 
farmer from using fertilizers containing higher pef- 
centages of plant foods, but these savings on freight 
and bags alone ought to be sufficient to set the users 
of fertilizers to thinking. Progress is being made te 
ward the use of higher analysis fertilizers but this 
progress is much too slow, 


NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


HILE farm work is not so pressing and farm 
folks have more time for reading, both for en- 
tertainment and for profit, we want to keep 
them well supplied with interesting and helpful articles. 
Among those scheduled to appear an early date are the 
following :— 
The World’s News: A Monthly Review—By Clar 
ence Poe. 
Power Farming on Livestock Farms—By John W. 
Randolph. ; 
The Farmer and the Experiment Station—By G. A. 
Hale. 
The Weaver’s Shuttle—By J. W. Holland. 
Some Health Warnings for Midsummer—By F. 
Register. 
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“A Chance to Rest at the Palace Beautiful” 


That’s What “A Day Off’ Will Give Us, and We All Need It 


a day off. From the time a boy enters school to 

the day he retires as an old man, the unexpected 
day of rest or recreation is one of his greatest delights. 
It is not the regular holiday that I have in mind—these 
are set occasions to which one looks forward for so 
long that enthusiasm is often pretty well spent ahead of 
time. But that day in the old home school when the 
stove pipe fell, and the teacher, who also loved a day 
off, said, “We will have to dismiss school for the day ;” 
or when father unexpectedly announced at the supper 
table one night that we wouid “take a rest tomorrow, 
and all go fishing’’—these are the occasions that bring 
the real thrilis in life. 


skez is something unusually fascinating about 


There is, within us all, the germ of sentimentality, 
and if we did not occasionally “go while we are in our 
prime, and take the harmless folly of time,” this serious 
vein would envelop us completely. So it is but nat- 
ural, when we are invited from the humdrum of every- 
day life to— 

“Come, and trip it as you go, 

On the light, fantastic toe,” 
that we welcome the invitation with the spontaneity 
of a schoolboy. 


When I was a boy, the “day off” meant more to me 
than all the regular holidays of the year. The old cov- 
ered wagon with a bundle of fishing poles reaching out 
behind, cans of wriggling and squirming worms for 
bait, the long-handled frying pan, hay and corn for the 
horses, boxes of freshly, cooked biscuits and ginger- 
cakes—all of these packed about, with ample space 
provided for us to ride—was to me the greatest ve- 
hicle of travel that had ever been devised. In recent 
years it has been my privilege to ride in some of the 
most modern conveyances—rolling palaces of steel that 
speed over the country at a dizzy rate—but I have 
never -found anything that was quite so pleasing as a 
journey in our old covered wagon, bound for the neigh- 
boring river, on our day off. As it bumped along over 
the unkept road, I would lie back on the bundles of 
hay, and, peering out through the hole in the cover, 


watch the landscape gliding backward as we, appar- 
ently, stood still. 
At the river’s edge we would unpack, and, while 


mother and the girls fished in the near-by stream, I 
would go with my father out into the less accessible 
places, where the biggest fish were thought to hide. 
There, out of the way a little, in the quiet of the river’s 
bend, while waiting patiently for the fish to bite, father 
would give me his honest philosophy of life, and at the 
same time teach me the proper way to bait my hook, 
or to string the fish we caught. On one occasion, I re- 
member we hemmed a lusty trout in a narrow inlet, and 
undertook to catch him with our hands. I, like Apol- 
lyon, “straddled quite over the whole breadth of the 
way,” and with much confi- 
dence, undertook to make 
him captive; but there I 
found that the trout was 
very much like the bubble 
of success—just as you think 
you have it in your grasp it 
has slipped away to some 
other place. After all my 
exciting struggle, father 
caught the trout—caught it 
in a quiet, easy way, with- 
out much ado. 


folks:— 


Q 
Q 
Q 
5 
And one who has not ex- 
Perienced the sensation of 
waiting for. a meal to be q 
cooked on the river bank— § 
such a person has missed i 
much of the joy of life. 
The odor that arises from q 
the frying of freshly caught i} 
fish has an effect on a hun- i} 
sry man—that kind of hun- 
ger one gets from fishing— Q 
that is almost hypnotic. The 
noted chefs of the land can 
Prepare many tempting dish- 
€s, a la mode, and dress up ) 
a table d’hote, fit 
8ayest of society’s set; but 
give me a dinner al fresco, 
on the banks of a quiet 
Tiver, with cool spring wa- 
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) 
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Molest_ her ancient, 
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gourd. There, with my fin- 
gers serving the purpose of 
both knife and fork, sur- 
rounded 


Await alike th’ 


by those of my 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds; 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r 

The moping owl does 
Of such, as wand’ring near her secret bow’r, 
solitary reign, 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap, 

Each in his narrow cell 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care: 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afleldc! To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
How bow’d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, tHe pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

inevitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 








S I WRITE this I am preparing to run away 
from the office and the farm and get a few 
days’ rest. And in order to try°to make 

everybody else follow my example, I am going to 
present an argument more happily and effectively 
phrased than anything I 
could write from my own 
thoughts. 


Here is the article—writ- 
ten by Harry Williamson, 
who has a gift for this sort 
of thing—and it deserves a 
place with the best of the 
“Agricultural Classics” we 
ran some months ago. 1 
predict you will wish to 
read it, re-read it, and then 
put in some scrapbook where, when work grows 
wearisome, you can again turn:to it and hear its 
luring summons to the Delectable Mountains and 
the Palace Beautiful! CLARENCE POE. 





CLARENCE POE 








realize something of the real meaning of the doctrine 
of Epicurus. 


See the big brown croppy and trout piled high on the 
plate, ready for the hungry stomachs of the tired fish- 
ermen who so recently enticed them from their watery 
home! These fish are not mere meat—so many calories 
of food value to be used in prolonging human lives— 
but they are the very essence of that substance called 
food. They are not fish—the kind you see at the huck- 
ster’s place, which smell even farther than you can see; 
but, dripping with freshness of the pure stream, they 
savor of the very quintessence of the genus from which 
they sprang. From the time their Silurian ancestors 
swam along the sands and pebbles that now make our 
rock, the elements of nature have united in perfecting a 
flavor that is unrivaled in the category of human foods. 


I have often thought of the pitiable plight in which 
our idle rich are necessarily placed, with all their mil- 
lions, their palatial homes, their gorgeous limousines, 
their resorts and places of amusement; with their 
travels abroad, and their wintering and summering in 
the various out-of-the-way corners of the world; yet 
they are deprived. of that one joy par excellence—the 
restful, exhilarating combination of all good feelings 
that comes with “a day off.” 

Some philosopher has remarked, “The glory of life 
is in working, and work is in a class by itself”; but I 
cannot agree with him. I believe that the glory of life 
is not in working, but in the few unexpected days off 
that the honest man enjoys. I believe the nearest we 
ever get to the Delectable Mountain is when we are 


POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: GRAY’S “ELEGY” 


NE of the most popular, of course, of all “Poems of Nature and Country Life” 
Gray’s immortal “Eleg» Written in a Country Churchyard.” 
finest and most familiar portions of this immortal tribute to the peaceful lives of country 


Where thro’ the long-drawn 


to the moon complain 


forever laid, 


Some village- Hampden, 


Their lot forbade: 


>. 


This week we are printing the 


Nor you, ye Proud, impute to these the fault, 

If Mem’ry o’er their tomb no Trophies raise, 
aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull cold ear of Death? 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre, 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repress’d their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the ‘soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air, 


that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 


And read their history im a nation’s eyes 


nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin’d; 
Forhade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
nd shut the gates of mercy on mankind, 


Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learn’d to stray; 
Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 





called from the toilsome journey and given a chance 
to rest at the Paiace Beautiful. 
HARRY WILLIAMSON. 


| ___THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY — 


Seeking Spiritual Beauty 
the beauty of 


66 ND may the Lord our God be 
upon us.” 


So prayed the psalmist of old; and if we 
would find that beauty and let it shine in our daily lives, 
must we not take some time to seek it? For he that 
seeketh, findeth. To use the beautiful verse of Clinton 
Scollard’s :-— 

Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things—whether it be when dawn 

Peers through the window pane, or when the noon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 

Its plaintive monody—some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul, 
From sordidness and self a sanctuary 


Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings 
And touched by the White Light ineffable. 


Our readers who find time to bring the family to- 
gether each night for five minutes of Bible reading to- 
gether will never regret it in later years. 





B “A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP” | | 


SS ee 4 


How to Make Your Neighborhood Better 


WO men were on their way to bail out a widow’s 

son who had first gotten into bad company and 

next (of course) into trouble. Said one to the 
other: “It is a fine thing for you to be willing to leave 
your work and put yourself out to help a boy who is 
no kin of yours, has no claim upon you, and may never 
justify your efforts in his behalf.” The other man then 
gave this significant and memorable reply :— 





“T have always made it a rule to try to do what- 
ever good I can for other people, and then if they 
don’t appreciate it—well, that is just their own 
affair. If I can feel that I have done my part, I 
am perfectly satisfied.” 

And this plain man’s saying here in 1929 carried us 
back eighteen centuries to the time of Marcus Aurelius 
Antonius when that ancient Roman sage uttered a sen- 
tence of almost supreme wisdom when he said :— 

“How much trouble he avoids who does not look 
to see what his neighbor says or does or thinks, but 
only to what he does himself, that it may be just 
and pure.” 

“But what has all this to do with rural comradeship ?” - 
someone may ask. Just this: No man in any neighbor- 
hood can follow a policy of high behavior such as this 
without creating by his example a greater spirit of 
helpfulness and brotherliness 
throughout the community. 
In Lowell's fine phrase :— 


“Be noble! And the nobleness 
that lies 

In other men, 
never dead, 

Will rise in _,majesty to meet 
thine own. 


| A THOUGHT FOR 
THE WEEK 


is Thomas sleeping but 








| 


EALTH and longevity 

come from the easy 

rules of moderation 
and temperance in all things, 
but there are mental and 
temperamental experiences 
more important. I found, 
as everybody does, many 
years ago that every mem- 
ber of the family brought 
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the day, in business or shop- 
ping or society, sorrowful 
news or irritating experi- 
ences. I had a rule adopted 
that all disagreeable matters 
go over until the 
next day, and every one, as 
far as possible, contribute 
something out of the day’s 
adventures which would 
help, for that circle at least, 
the gaiety of nations. The 
universal objection I hear 
when stating this rule is 
that it is impossible, and 
yet if you get into the habit 
it is the easiest of accom- 
plishments.— Chauncey M, 
Depew on his 89th birthday. 


should 


—Thomas Gray. 
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When a Little Extra Care Pays Best 


It’s During Times Such as This With Weather Hot, Pastures Short, and Pests Numerous 


UGUST is one of the most trying months jin. the 
A whole year, here in the South, both for the 
stockman and his livestock. The weather is 
usually hot, pastures are apt to be short and dry, and 
flies and other parasites are numerous and troublesome. 
It is at such times that a little 
extra feed and some special care 
pays best, 
I 
The die is cast so far as the 
growing of feed crops for this 
year is concerned, except as to 
the late fall and winter grazing 
that may be supplied by the seed- 
ing of fall crops. The greatest 
obstacle to the successful grow- 
ing of cover crops for late fall 
and winter grazing is a lack of moisture to get the crops 
up and ready to grow when rains and cooler weather 
come in late September and October. Quite often there 
is not moisture enough to germinate the seed and en- 
able the crops to make sufficient growth to be of much 
service as a cover crop or for grazing until so late that 
freezing weather prevents rapid growth or stops it 
entirely. 
There is only one way, so far as we know, to insure 
sufficient moisture in the soil to bring up these 





TAIT BUTLER 


‘By: TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


reals, such as barley, wheat, oats, and rye, furnish more 
spring grazing than any other crops, but they do not 
furnish either fall or winter grazing to amount to much. 

The point I wish to make is that late fall and early 
spring grazing may be had, and some winters in 
some sections on sandy soils, considerable winter 
grazing may be had, but these must be regarded as 
helps or supplements to other winter feeds and can- 
not be depended upon to furnish all the roughage or to 
furnish any considerable amount regularly. I do not 
wish to discredit or to underestimate the value of what 
supplemental grazing can be obtained, but I .wish to 
drive home the fact that “the only dependable winter 
pasture is a silo” and to say as forcibly as I can that 
there is no such thing as a permanent winter pasture in 
the northern two-thirds of the Cotton Belt. 

IV 

Most of the weeds in the pastures have now gone to 
seed and added to the troubles for next year, but there 
is no better period than that between “laying by” time 
and harvesting to clear the pasture of brush and briers, 
stop the and remove obstruc- 
tions to the growth 
of pasture plants and 


washes, 








fall-sowed crops. That is, to break «* disk the 
land in July or early August and ke: » the weeds 
down and hold such moisture as fa!.s by frequent 
disking or harrowing until seeding time. 


The usefulness of fall-seeded cover crops for 
grazing depends largely on early preparation of 
the soil, the fertility of the land, early seeding, 
and the quantity of seed used per acre. 

Some of the crops used for late fall and win- 
ter grazing will be of little value except on rich 
land. Rape, for instance, will prove almost use- 
less on poor to average soils. Of the fall-sowed 
grains, barley, which is one of the best of this 
group of plants for grazing, requires the richest 
land of the group. Wheat comes next, oats next, 
and rye is probably best if the land is poor. 
From a grazing standpoint, barley ranks first, 
wheat second, oats third, and rye fourth, unless 
Abruzzi rye is used. In their requirements for 
rich land they run in the same order. Unless the 
soil is rich and well fertilized, probably rye and 
oats will give the best results, but no crop will 
furnish much grazing on a poor soil. 

The time of seeding is of the greatest impor- 
tance, if much late fall or winter grazing and 
an effective cover for the soil is to be obtained. As a 
general rule what is regarded as early seeding is neces- 
sary for any section. In the extreme northern parts ot 
our territory late August and early September are 
“early,” whereas farther south early October may be 
regarded as an early date for seeding, but in all cases 
the earliest practicable seeding for any territory is 
generally best, especially if the land has been prepared 
a month or six weeks in advance. The quantity of seed 
used may also determine the cover for the land and 
also the amount of early grazing furnished. Of barley 
6 to 7 pecks, wheat 6 pecks, rye 5 to 6 pecks, and oats 
2 to 3 bushels are as light seedings as should be made 
if the crops are to furnish a cover for the land or 
supply much fall grazing. 

Ill 

A reader living well north of the middle of the Cot- 
ton ‘Belt asked me to tell him “something to sow for 
permanent winter pasture.” In this latitude there is no 
such thing as a permanent winter pasture. In the north- 
ern two-thirds of the Cotton Belt the only winter pas- 
ture is a silo. After all that has been said about -our 
mild climate, our long growing season, and year-round 
pastures, we may as well recognize the fact, for it is 
a fact, that there is no such thing as a permanent or 
dependable winter pasture for the northern two-thirds 
of the cotton-growing area of the United States. Of 
course, some winter grazing may be had and some 
years, on the richer, sandy lands of the Lower South 
considerable winter grazing may be had, but as to a 
dependable pasture for the winter “there is no such 
animal.” 

For late fall and early winter the fall-sowed grains 
are probably the,best because most dependable. But to 
furnish much grazing, these crops must be sowed early 
on good lands and the soil must, be sandy so that it will 
stand tramping in wet weather, : 

We hear much about “winter legumes” but see little 
of them. At least, they do not furnish much winter 
grazing. Such legumes as the Austrian pea, bur clover, 
vetch, crimson clover, etc., alone or seeded with the ce- 









the use of the mower 
next summer. Some 
of our best pasture 
plants are best seeded 
in the early spring, 
but others do best if 
sowed in the fall. 

There is no. time 
better than the period 
between the finishing 
of cultivation and the 
beginning of harvest- 
ing of the crops, to 
lay plans for making 
new pastures or improving 
the old ones. At this season, 
the faults of the old pastures 
usually show up the worst 
and where they need improve- 
ment can easily be seen. For 
nearly 40 years I have been 
pleading for more attention to 
pastures and feed production 
in this Southland, and I am 
now more thoroughly con- 
vinced than ever that the best 
work that can be done for the development of our live- 
stock industry is to make better pastures for summer 
and grow and harvest more feed for winter. 

It seems to me so plain that he who thinks at all 
should be convinced. From 60 per cent of the cost of 
producing milk to 75 or 80 per cent of the cost of pro- 
ducing pork and beef are feed costs, and if this be true, 
as it certainly is, then why do we not make every effort 
to get the cheapest feeds possible, feeding value con- 
sidered? Home-grown feeds are cheapest and the leg- 
ume hays properly saved make the best dry roughage. 

This is old stuff. The writer and hundreds of others 
have said and written it thousands of times. Then 
why repeat it, especially at this time when the season 
for producing feeds has passed for this year? My pur- 
pose is to secure some improvement in the pastures, 
now that their defects are most apparent; but more 
especially to urge that all the feeds now grown or 


growing on the farm be saved in the best possible con- _ 


dition. All will be needed. 
MILK TROUBLES IN HOT WEATHER 
A" IS always the case when warm weather comes, 


we are having numerous inquiries relative to 

unusual changes and bad flavors in milk. For 
all time, since man began the use of cow’s milk for 
food, milk has soured. Pasteur and others during the 
last century discovered the cause. What are called 
lactic acid bacteria or milk-souring bacteria are the 
cause of the normal souring of milk. 


Milk sours more quickly in warm weather than in 
cold. That is, the bacteria multiply more rapidly at a 
temperature of 70 to 90 degrees than at lower tem- 
peratures. 

Milk is the best of human food and likewise it is a good 
food for bacteria or “germs.” Unfortunately, the nor 
mal milk-souring bacteria are not the only ones that 
sometimes get into milk. In 99 cases out of every 100, 
in which such unusual changes as ropy or slimy milk, 
sweet curdling, souring without clabbering, “turning to 





whey,” undesirable or unusual flavors, and other ab. 
normal changes are present, these are due to faults in 
the handling of the milk, either in milking or in its 
care, or in the care of the milk vessels. 

Of course, a diseased udder or certain kinds of feeds 
may result in undesirable flavors, but these facts and 
the feeds which produce these unusual flavors or condi- 
tions are well known and when these unusual changes 
or flavors occur and difficulties are experienced in 
churning, while the cows are getting only the usual 
feeds given dairy cows, the fault need not be charged 
to the feed nor to the cow, which otherwise appears 
healthy and. has a normal, sound udder, but to the 
handling of the milk. Difficult churning, soft butter, 
etc., may also be charged to the same sources. Of course, 
the temperature has its effects and some feeds tend to 
produce soft butter, and some others, such as cotton- 
seed meal, tend to produce harder or firmer butter. 


We have repeatedly published articles on all these 
problems, but we have copies of these ready to send to 
any of our readers who may have missed these articles, 
or who have such difficulties arising in the handling of 
milk. 

Many find difficulty in believing that these unusual 
conditions are due to faults in handling the milk, when 
they arise under what appear to be the same methods 
and conditions which they have always used with satis- 
factory results, but when these undesirable bacteria get 
in the dairy, milk vessels, etc., they are often difficult 
to get rid of. . 

The healthy cow, getting the usual good dairy feeds, 
produces normal and good milk and when troubles arise 
in the form of unusual changes or bad flavors the 
places to look for the troubles and make corrections are 
in the milking, the care of the milk vessels, and in the 
handling of the milk and cream. 


BEEF PRODUCTION RECOMMENDATIONS 


HE beef cattle committee of the recent East Ten- 
nessee Farmers’ Convention, after pointing out that 
“In the past, prices for beef cattle have fluctuated 
in fairly regular order on a six- to eight-year upward 
swing and a like number of years in declining,” makes 
among others the following recommendations “for the 
largest returns in beef production” :— 
1, Use a purebred beef bull on all cows maintained for 
beef production, 
2. Keep a herd of either purebred or good grade cows for 
beef calf production. 
3. Sell calves of inferior breeding at the veal age. 


4. Give the cattle better care in the way of feed and 
shelter during the winter months, 


5. Give animals of inferior quality a short feed and put 
them on the winter market. 


6. Summer finish cattle with grain (concentrates) on grass 
when possible. 


A ftandard farm faper Jays. 


Local Histories 





E NEED more good local histories in the 

farming sections. That means, of course, that 

we need more men and women with the time 
and energy and talent to become local historians. Every 
community has its stories of interesting events from 
the time the first settler came in until the 
present day. Most of these are records 
only in the memories of older people, in 
In a few years, 
all traces will be gone and future citizens, 
imbued suddenly with an ambition t 
know about the past of the region, will come up against 
a solid wall in hunting for material. ; 

The supposedly practical-minded will ask why we 
want local histories. Why do we want histories of 
the nation and the state; why do we keep a genealogi 
record in the family Bible; why even do we bother to 
know the ancestry of our purebred livestock? The 
past has its lessons for the present always. 

Familiarity with local history is for most of us, t00, 
a source of pride and of a sense of security. We are 
the heirs of generations past. On this same ground, the 
pioneers broke sod, built log houses, struggled for 
homes. From this community, men went out to the 
Civil War and to later wars. _Here a country doctof, 
riding long hours over bad roads, helped keep the 
community alive. Here a rural minister, laboring 0M 
small wages and often with scant praise, instilled into 
his people the principles of the Golden Rule and made 
possible more good-will and less bickering. Here @ 
farmer struck out with a new crop or with new meth- 
ods of handling old crops and laid the way for future 
prosperity. 

These are the heroes of the local community, just @& 
Washington and Lincoln are the heroes of the nat 
community. Their names should be remembered, om 
their deeds—Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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When Better Automobiles Are Built, Buick Will Build Them € ¥ % 









































Complete in fine car features ... built as 
only Buick knows how to build 


Good, through and through . . . complete in quality ... 
thoroughly superior—that is the only way to express the 
character of the Marquette. 


Since the dawn of the industry, Buick has been building cars 
with endurance and power to master the roughest roads. And 
into this powerful, handsome new six Buick has put the same 
Priceless premium of value that has made Buick-built cars 
world-famous. The Marquette displays so well the manufac- 
turing supremacy which produced it, that it is acknowledged 
everywhere as the most complete car and the greatest per- 
former ever offered in the moderate-price field! 


Call on a Marquette for speed at any range, and it delivers! 
Ask for power, and at your service there’s an engine that 
simply won’t say quit! In every phase of performance—and in 
its remarkably secure roadability—this sturdy new six illus- 
trates what a great difference “Built by Buick” makes in a car. 


All its features are fine features! Handsome Bodies by Fisher 


_With special new waterproof, dustproof, wear-resisting mohair 





upholstery —a remarkable advance in the upholsterer’s art, 
shown for the first time on the Marquette. New-type ventilating 


‘ windshield that completely eliminates dazzling glare — a mar- 


velous new convenience for night and bright sun driving, 
available only on Marquette. Deep-cushioned, restful seats 
providing wonderful vision through very wide, narrow-pillared 
windows. Dustproof headlights. Airplane type, stepped-size 
bearings. Perfect finish, to the smallest detail, inside and 
out. A finely balanced car — roomy, comfortable, low-to-the- 
ground and very easy to handle. : 


Drive this brilliant new six. Let it show you on the road what 
Buick means by “performance.” Compare it, feature by feature, 
test by test—you'll say there never has been so complete an 
automobile at such a moderate price. See it, drive it, today. 


r 5 A 5 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Generah Motors 
Canadian Factories ‘ z . Builders of 
McLaughlio-Buick, Oshawa, Ontario Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 
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Personnel of the New Farm Board 


Who They Are and What They've Been Doing 
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MEMBERS OF THE NEWLY ORGANIZED FARM BOARD AS TH 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME WITH PRESIDENT HOOVER 






Left to right, sitting: James C. Stone, of Lexington, Ky., vice chairman, representing tobacco; Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, 
ex-officio member of the board; President Hoover; Alexander M. Legge, chairman; Charles C, Teague, of Los Angeles, fruit farming, Stand- 


ing, left to right: William F. 
Carl Williams, of Oklahoma City, cotton; C, 


ELIEVING that our readers will be 
interested in knowing something 
about the men who make up the Federal 
Farm Board, we present below brief bio- 
graphical sketches of the seven members 
who have been appointed. One man is 
yet to be appointed, a representative of the 
wheat industry, and of course Secretary 
of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde is the 
ninth member of the Board. 

Alexander Legge, Chicago, III., began 
with the McCormick Harvester Company 
in Omaha, in 1891, and continued in the 
employ of that company and its successor, 
the International Harvester Company. In 
1913 he became general manager of the 
company, and in 1922 he became presi- 
dent. During the World War he was 
vice chairman of the War Industries 
Board, also manager of the Allied Pur- 
chasing Commission. 

James Clinton Stone was born in 
Richmond, Ky., in 1878. From 1896 to 
1899 he was with the insurance depart- 
ment of the State of Kentucky. In 1899 
he established the Stone Tobacco Ware- 
house, Louisville, Ky., which he sold in 
1902 to the Louisville Tobacco Ware- 
house Company, and was made director of 
the company and manager of one of its 
warehouses; from 1912-17 he was presi- 
dent and general manager of the Lexing- 
ton Tobacco Warehouse Company; in 
1917 he bought two loose leaf warehouses 
and formed the Central and Planters’ To- 
bacco Warehouse Company. He was one 
of the founders of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers’ Coéperative Association, an or- 
ganization with 100,000 members,. and be- 
came its president and general manager. 

Carl Williams has been editor of 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman since 
1913. He was born in Porter County, 
Ind., in 1878 and was reared on a farm. 
From copy boy he rose to managing edi- 
tor of a city newspaper, 1897-1905; was 
editor of the Scientific Farmer in 1905-6. 
From 1906 to 1911 he was a farmer, seed 
breeder, ond stockman in Colorado. 





Schilling, of Northfield, : 
B. Denman, of Farmington, 


Mo., livestock. 


Among the positions he has held are the 
following: secretary, Scientific Farming 
Association, 1906; organizer, Internat- 
ional Dry Farming Congress, 1906; presi- 
dent, Colorado Grain and Seed Growers’ 
Association, 1906-8; member, State Coun- 
cil of Defense, 1917-18; director, S. W. 
American Live Stock Exposition, 1915- 
23; organizer, Oklahoma Cotton Grow- 
ers’ Association, 1920; direttor, 1920-24; 
organizer, American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, 1921; president, 1921-24; presi- 
dent, American Agricultural Editors’ As- 
sociation, 1921-22; member, National 
Committee on Agricultural World Trade, 
1923-24. 


William Frank Schilling was born in 
Hutchinson, Minn., in 1872. 
the printer’s trade and became editor of 
the Appleton (Minn.) Press, then edited 
the Northfield News 13 years. Since 1900 
he has given his time to farming and rais- 
ing purebred Holstein cattle. He is wide- 
ly known as an advocate of codperation 


| A COMPARISON OF COTTON ACREAGE BY STATES | 


VA 1 297/000 
c= 1,892,000 
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He learned - 


Minn., dairying; Charles S. Wilson, of Hall, N. Y., Eastern agricultural interests; 


in dairying among farmers, and has ad- 
dressed meetings of farmers in all of the 
states of this country. Since 1917 he has 
been president of the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

Charles Scoon Wilson is a_ fruit 
grower of Hall, Ontario County, N. Y. 
He was born in that vicinity in 1879 and 
reared on a farm. From 1905 to 1915 he 
taught horticulture and pomology at Cor- 
nell University, advancing from instructor 
to professor. From 1915 to 1920 he was 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the State 
of New York. During the same period 
he was a commissioner of the New York 
State Fair. Other positions include: New 
York State Defense Council, 1917; chair- 
man, New York State Food Supply Com- 
mittee, 1917; President, National Asso- 
ciation Commissioners of Agriculture; 
president, New York State Horticul- 
tural Society; secretary, Western New 
York Fruit Growers’ Codperative Pack- 
ing Association, Inc., 1921-25. 














Sekar an oO 4,154,000 
MISS " 4,403,000 
eek cette 2,052,000 

LA. weenie. 2,216,000 
: aa 4,420, 000 
OKLA 4,685,000 
Simei, eee a cece 3,834,000 
ARK. gpnrenarneasitn 4,064,000 
7 123,000 
NMEX,,. 7 132,000 
© 202,000 

ARIZ. ny 27,000 
” 223,000 
CAL. wy 319,000 
. 18,330,000 

18, 697,000 


We regret that while our July 13 acreage chart accurately indicated changes 


in each state for cotton acreage, 
of one state as compared with another. 


it did not indicate by scale the relative acreages 
In the accompanying drawing this correc- 


tion is made. The figures in each case .represent acres, the solid line representing 
1928 acreage, the shaded line the 1929 acreage. All figures are for July 1 and are 
from official estimates of the Crop Reporting Board of the United States Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. 





goat, an’ I was just stuffing his nose # 
he couldn't smell.” 


ahead, an’ could o’ skipped last night if! 
hadn't got to thunderin’. F 


Charles C. Teague was born in 
Maine in 1873. In 1882 he moved with 
his parents to Kansas, and in 1892 & 
Santa Paula, Calif., where as a young 


man he started in the fruit business with 
his father. He is now president and man. 
ager of the Limoneria fruit farms near 
Santa Paula, operating 2,000 acres of 
citrus fruits, 250 acres of walnuts, and 
5,000 acres of bean lands. He is president 
of the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
and of the California Walnut Growers’ 
Exchange. Also he is one of the trustees 
of the American Institute of Codéperation, 
and for years has been chairman of the 
California Legislative Committee, a trade 
council representing the principal agricul- 
tural coOperatives of the state. Mr, 
Teague is one of the recognized codpera- 
tive leaders of America. 

Cuthbert B. Denman was reared on 
a livestock farm in Missouri and owns 
and operates a large livestock farm near 
Farmington in that state. He is algo 
joint owner of a large livestock ranch in 
the Ozark region. He is a recognized 
leader in the livestock industry, and has 
served for several years as president of 
the National Livestock Producers’ Asse 
ciation, an overhead trade organizatign 
for 12 large codperative terminal sales 
agencies which handled more than 6,000; 
000 head of livestock in 1928. 


| MARKET 
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HE Plantersville home demonstrati@a 

club in Dallas County has attempted 
a new project. It is a roadside market 
which was opened on July 27 in the vik 
lage of Plantersville which is in Dalla 
County, Alabama, on the highway leading 
from Selma to Birmingham. 

The exact spot of the market is undera 
giant oak tree in the center of the village. 
In announcing the market, Mrs. Annette 
Smythe Breeden said that it will be at 
tractive and sanitary in every respect 
Numerous products will be sold includ 
ing fruits, vegetables, canned goods, cook 
ies, iced buttermilk, and sweet milk. 

The Plantersville club which is spon- 
soring the roadside market is five years 
old. It was organized by Mrs. Breeden. 
Mrs. T. M. Martin is president. 

This is the second women’s market to 
be established in Dallas County, the first 
being the Selma curb market which was 
opened at the courthouse in Selma if 
1926. It has grown from a very small 
market to one that does a large business. 


P. O. DAVIS. 


Willie Willis fays 





By R. QUILLEN 


by Publishers 


(Copyright, 1929, Syndicate) 





“Of course I wasn’t hurtin’ my dog. 
We was goin’ to learn him to ride Pugs 


“T had my prayers said up three 
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“It’s a NEW TIRE! 
first quality all through, but priced 


amazingly low 
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Tubes to match, too 


Your tires give you better service 
when the tubes you use are made 
by the same people. Cavaliers give 


-. but for balanced tire-equipment, 
see that the tubes too, are made 
by Goodrich. 


| The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. In Canada: Canadian 
Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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good service with any kind of tube 



































ET this point clear about the Goodrich Cava- 
lier .. . the Cavalier is a new tire... brand 
new, from carcass up. 

Specially made to fit today’s driving needs and 
price requirements. Built by Goodrich . . . first 
quality all the way through . . . yet priced 
amazingly low. 

It’s a brand new tire that sets new standards of 
service and new standards of value! 

For instance .. . the carcass of the Cavalier is 
of stretch-matched cord. Every cord in every ply 
matched in strength. It’s uniformly sturdy in 
every square inch. 

Further . . . the Cava- 
lier is bigger. Bigger in 
cross-section, and there- 
fore capable of giving 
more service. And thicker 
through the tread . .. more 
rubber where the hard 
wear comes. 

Then . . . Cavaliers are 
water-cured. Cured from 
inside and out at the same 
time. Tough .. . tough 








IT’S BIGGER! 














Look at a Cavalier cross- 
section and you'll see 
tt is bigger ...and 
thicker through the tread. 


GoopDRIcH CAVALIER 








. all the way through. The 
last bit of tread wears as slowly as the first. 


and long-wearing . . 


Finally, the Cavalier . . . is guaranteed for life 
by Goodrich. And priced to give you all this for 
no more than you have been paying for ordinary, 
everyday casings! Prob- 
ably for less than you have 
been paying! 

Look into the Cavalier 
...Just asa matterof good 
business. Examine it at 
the nearest Goodrichdeal- 
er’s store. See for yourself 
the features that make it 
different ... better... 

It has the stuff to give ._.. 

‘ Cavaliers are water-cured, 
you the service you want. from the inside and the out- 
It’s priced at a figure ‘side at the same time 
that your pocketbook slow, even wear the result. 
will like. No wonder it’s ’ 
called “the tire for hard drivers and keen buyers!” 

Remember . . . the Cavalier is made in sizes for 
all cars . . . and in two sizes for trucks. And 
mounted without charge by the Goodrich dealer 
who sells it. Going to took into it? Fine! 





SLOW WEARING 
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Uncle Fred’s Column 
By G. F. HUNNICUT 


Growing Grass and Pines and 
Raising Cattle 


VERY thoughtful person realizes that 

farm conditions in the South have 
undergone a change. Still only a few are 
changing their farming system to meet 
the emergency. Our 
old demands 
too much labor and 
the returns are too 
uncertain. Many a 
good farmer of ten 
years ago has been 
driven to the wall. 
Our present condi- 
tion calls for farms 
where feed crops and 
cattle are given the 
right of way, and some few in many sec- 
tions are beginning to change their 
methods to meet this demand. You can 
operate a grain farm or a cattle farm 
with one-tenth the labor required to cul- 
tivate and to gather a cotton crop. Our 
large landowners especially need to adopt 
this new system where cattle gather their 
own feed and where improved machinery 
is used to harvest the grain. 


While I was down in Hancock County 
I saw two good examples of farmers 
who had changed their system and I want 
to give the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer a picture of what I saw. 


system 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


W. M. Harris has 5,000 acres in one 
plantation. It would require 200 mules 
and 100 Negro families to cultivate this 
land in corn and cotton. Instead he has 
now only three white families and three 
Negro families on the place. He has 3,000 
acres growing pine trees. He knows the 
value of pines, since he sold over $40,000 
worth of timber at one time. 


Then he has 1,200 acres in one big 
pasture, and three other smaller ones. He 
also has over 100 acres of fine meadow 
with Johnson grass on it, and it was as 
high as my head. He sowed 400 acres 
in grain and followed it with corn and 
peas. He has three dairy units with 25 
Jersey cows in each one. Those men grow 
the feed and milk the cows and they go 
50-50 in the cream checks. 


I want to tell you what I saw in this 
big pasture. I stood near the creek at the 
place used to salt the cattle and I could 
see over a mile up the bottom—a pasture 
well sodded in Bermuda, Dallis grass, 
carpet grass, white clover, and lespedeza. 
Soon I saw coming toward me 75 head of 
fine Hereford cattle, 35 head of beautiful 
Shetland ponies, and five head of mule 
colts. These animals gather their own 
living in this pasture nine months of the 
year; then they live off of the hay cut on 
the meadow land the other three. The 
returns from the sales of the surplus ani- 
mals go a long way toward paying the 
taxes on this land. The cream checks 
finish the job. 

You may say where does the living 
come from? I ask you, where has the 
living come from on the many cotton 
plantations now covered with mortgages ? 
Mr. Harris is not making much save the 
increase of his timber and the increased 
value of his dairy herds, but he is not 
losing any money, nor being worried to 
death to feed 100 families. We need here 
in Georgia and all over the Cotton Belt, 
thousands of big landowners who will 
turn to grass, pines, and cattle. We will 
always have. plenty of small.farmers to 
grow all the cotton needed. 


John D. Gilmore of Sparta Is De- 
veloping a Grain Farm 


WO years ago John D. Gilmore pur- 
chased 2,000 acres of land two miles 
west of Sparta. It is naturally a fine 
plantation, but it had been butchered for 
many years by Negro tenants trying te 





grow corn and cotton under the old sys- 
tem of farming. 

Mr. Gilmore paid $25,000 for this 
farm and he started out to grow rye, bar- 
ley, oats, beans, hay, and a little cotton. 
This year he bought a combine and he 
cut and threshed at one operation over 
1,000 bushels of Abruzzi rye, and the 
same of Appler oats. He now has some 
400 acres in soybeans, velvet beans and 
He also has some Korean 
that is making a_ splendid 


cowpeas. 
lespedeza 
growth. 

Mr. Gilmore is just getting started, but 
he is planning to develop a grain and seed 
farm. He has tractors and will use the 
latest improved machinery, and he can 
operate this farm with one-tenth of the 
labor required to grow all cotton. 


I feel greatly encouraged. Our small 


So said the county agent. It is on the 


This cotton followed lespedeza turned under and received 


tilizer per acre. Photograph made on July 


farmers are learning how to control the 
boll weevil. Our big farmers are turn- 
ing to a new and better system of farm- 
ing—growing food and feed crops, grow- 
ing timber, and raising cattle, which are 
all just as essential and give more certain 
returns than all cotton. Our farming 
system fell with a crash in 1920, but it is 
being built up on a far better and firmer 
While so many have given up 
and declare “there is nothing to farm- 


basis. 


ing,” others have gone to work and are 
building up a system that will stand 


the test of time and the onslaught of the 
speculators of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 





WINTER LEGUME TEST PLOTS! 
| TO BE ESTABLISHED | 





HE maintenance of soil productivity 
is a prime need of agriculture every- 
where; and here in the Southeast there is 
a wonderful opportunity to restore and 
build up the supply of humus, which is 
the life of all soils, by using the winter 
growing legumes, particularly hairy vetch 
and -Austrian peas. Not only do these 
plants add stores of nitrogen and organic 
matter to the soil, but they prevent the 
leaching of plant, food during the winter 
months. : 

Although the growing of a crop of 
clover one summer and plowing it under 
to enrich the soil for the crop to be grown 
the next year is not uncommon in colder 
climates, the growing of a crop in the 
winter months to be plowed under in the 
spring was a novel, if not a radical idea 
for most farmers of the Southeast. That 
they will accept new ideas if good, is evi- 
denced by the fact that while less thari 
10,000 pounds of winter legume seed was 
sowed in certain Georgia and Alabama 
counties in the fall of 1924, in the fall of 
1928 the same counties sowed a total of 
1,624,710 pounds. Such an enormous in- 


x < Sha oa SSS et % soe oS 
“THE BEST COTTON IN THE COUNTY” 


crease is encouraging, and practically ev- 
ery farmer who has tried green manur- 
ing is continuing the practice. 

A number of agencies have codperated 
in* encouraging the practice of grow- 
ing winter legumes, among’ which 
is the Central of Georgia Railway. In 
each of the 80 counties served by this 
railroad the agricultural department of 
the railway company has cooperated in 
establishing test plots to demonstrate to 
farmers in its territory the value of the 
practice. This fall the railroad has ap- 
propriated $10,000 for this purpose. Half 
the expense of operating the plots will be 
borne by the railroad. 

Such a project requires, of course, in- 
terested farmer coOperators and the rail- 
road is anxious to secure in each county 
in its territory at least one such codpera- 
tor. Persons residing in counties served 
by the Central of Georgia who are 
willing to consider the making of a con- 
tract to operate a test plot for the next 
five years may obtain information from 


their county agent, the Central of Geor- . 


LEED 


farm of J. O. Mayfield, Colbert County, Ala. 
an application of 300 pounds fer- 


gia agricultural agent who serves their 
county, or from J. F. Jackson, General 
Agricultural Agent, Central of Georgia 
Railway, Savannah, Ga. 


Jahe A Tip Fees 
_ radtord Frapp_ 


Rural Life 

wo a factory considers a location 

many things are taken into account: 
Sources of raw material, supply of labor, 
markets, financial support 
from banks, health 
of employees, schools 
for children of op- 
eratives, hospital and 
medical facilities, 
moral conditions of 
the surrounding ter- 
ritory, etc. With 
these at their best 
and with good man- 
agement and a prod- 
uct which the world 
wants, we have every chance for success. 
But suppose someone knocked our town 
or city or state; suppose someone were 
always planting in the minds of the peo- 
ple that it was a poor place in which to 
live and that all these things were better 
somewhere else. What chance would the 
man of vision have for building a coun- 
try and attracting money for investment, 
factories for employment, or new enter- 
prises for development? 

Now turn to rural things and you will 
find about the same things to be true. 
Rural success is made up of about the 
same factors which make for city or 
town or factory success. The task of 
bringing Agriculture back to prosperity 
and country life back to attractiveness is 
no simple task. The new Federal Farm 
Board is going to attempt to do some- 


nearness to 
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thing. Farm life or rural life is not 
merely production, marketing, and finane. 
ing, important as these are. Rural life, 
farm life, is a real life of real people. [ft 
must have which life else. 
where has; security, education, 
moral surroundings, hospital and medical 
diversions, 


every side 


peace, 

service, amusements, things 
beautiful, things appealing. Without rea- 
sonable income, there is but little chance 
for the things which make life worth 
while. Hence the economic or business 
side of farming and marketing and finance. 
ing is all tied up with this other side 
which we call the standard of living, 

The school and the church, the school 
teacher and the preacher, are important 
institutions and leaders in country life as 
they are in town and city life. If teach- 
ers and preachers knew and loved coun- 
try life and the things of the farm as 
they do those of the town and the city, 
it would help. Many of them do and they 
are a great blessing to country life. «I 
am thinking now of those who know but 
little of country problems, have but little 
appreciation of the things of the country, 
and consider their tour of duty in the 
country school or country church as a 
sort of period of banishment from the 
real things of life yonder in the white 
light streets of the town or city. 

Those of us who deal with the so-called 
agricultural problem must be free to deal 
with its social, religious, and educational 
problems as well as its problems of pure- 
ly economic character. Business is busi- 
ness, but life is life. To cut the agricul- 
tural colleges off and set for them the 
task of economic or business farming 
alone may help but it will never solve the 
problems of country life. Tasks of eco- 
nomic production, wise and orderly mar- 
keting, cheap supplies, low cost financing, 
codperative effort, are great tasks and 
worthy of our continued energy and intel- 
ligent development, but let us take along 
with these the social, educational, and 
religious side of country life, its service 
side, its facilities for enjoyment, health, 
safety, for these are equally a part of the 
problem of rural life. 


°C . 








= ] 
| HOW THE SOIL SURVEY | 
REPORTS HELP | 

l - 


| “psa weeeng and farm leaders of Geor- 
gia have furnished a striking example 
of how to add millions of dollars to the 
agricultural income of a state by apply- 
ing scientific methods toa state-wide proj- 
ect, said Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in ad- 





dressing the Institute of Public Affairs 
and Foreign Relations July 15 at the 


University of Georgia, Athens. He pointed 
out that a dozen years ago tobacco was 4 
comparatively unimportant crop in the 
state, while today it ranks second in the 
value of crops produced. Instead of et 
couraging the haphazard planting of to 
bacco on various soils, the agricultural 
leaders of Georgia, by study of the soil 
survey reports of the Bureau of Chemis 
try and Soils, learned exactly what types 
of soil were best adapted to the growing 
of this crop, informed Georgia farmers 
of the fact, and thus insured the rapid 
growth of a highly important industry. 
In a similar way the farm leaders of 
Georgia selected the same types of soils 
which had been successfully used farthet 
north for the growing of alfalfa. 

“It is by such scientific classification 
and use of their lands that Georgia farm- 
ers can remedy the evils of overproduc 
tion, avoid the waste of cultivating ul 
profitable crops on marginal land, 
convert types of soil unfit for one crop 





into profitable use for a wholly differeth, 


crop,” said Doctor Knight. 
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August 3, 1929 


A fitlle Sermon 


On Good ffealth 


FM. Recisrer, M.D. 


Health Hints for August 


“The brilliant poppy flaunts her head 

Amidst the ripening grain, 

And adds her voice to swell the song 

That August’s here again.” 

7ES, here it is August again, a very 

hot and sultry month. But with all 

the heat and sultriness, the tide of life is 
running high with most of us. This sea- 
son of joyous living 
brings also its perils 
and dangers to one’s 
health, and I am go- 
ing to give timely 
warning about some 
of them. 


1, Look out for 
measles; it will soon 
be starting up again. 

We always have 
cases here and there, 
three to five years we may ex- 
pect quite an epidemic. Measles is es- 
pecially dangerous for children under 
three years of age; try your best to keep 
the disease from these little ones. The 
great danger in measles is pneumonia. 

2. When using blasting caps, be sure to 
count the number you take out and the 
number you use in order that none are 
left around where children can get hold 





DR. REGISTER 


but every 


of them. A great many serious accidents 
have occurred from the accidental ex- 
plosion of blasting caps. Blasting caps 


contain fulminate of mercury, a quick and 
powerful explosive. They explode when 
struck, heated, or picked into. It is not a 
bad plan to show the children these caps 
(if you live near where they are being 
used) and explain the dangers of them. 

3. There are six to eight weeks left of 
good swimming weather. Be careful to 
come through the last lap in safety. Know 
your swimming pool. Do not dive into 
shallow water or unknown water. AI- 
ways have a rope or pole and an inflated 


innner auto tube handy in case of acci- 
dents. 
4. Better have the family vaccinated 


against typhoid fever. It is not too late 
to have typhoid. It is still fly time. 

5. Have all children six months to six 
years of age take toxin-antitoxin to pre- 
vent diphtheria. Three doses, a week apart, 
will prevent diphtheria in at least 85 per 
cent of the children taking it, and prob- 
ably a much higher per cent. 

6. Have all children who have not been 
vaccinated against smallpox vaccinated at 
once, in order that their arms may be 
perfectly well before entering school in 
September or October. 

7. Go over the screens and see that they 
are in first class condition. During Au- 
gust and September mosquitoes are more 
Plentiful and the second crop flies are 
getting busy. You will always notice that 
once during the summer flies get scarce, 
on account of a disease or fungus growth 
that kills them off. Later we have an- 
other crop. During August and Septem- 
ber people are more or less worn out 
and enervated on account of excessive 
heat, so we must be especially careful 
during these months or we will come 
down with malaria, typhoid fever, or 
some infectious bowel trouble. 


8. Temperance is a fine thing and a fine 
word to roll under our tongues and of 
Course should be practiced in our every- 
day life. But temperance is the wrong 
Word to use when dealing with poison. 
Tn that case total abstinence or prohibi- 
tion is the word to use. So my last health 
hint for August will be :— 


_ not patronize a bootlegger if you 
; Sie to be well and happy. In not pat- 
Onizing him you have helped him, be- 
Cause he has one chance less of being ov- 
oiad by the law, and you have 100 

ces more of being as well and happy 








fomorrow as you are today. 
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IMAKE THIS CHART 
YOUR GUIDE 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for engine 
lubrication of prominent passenger cars, motor 
trucks, and tractors are specified below. If your car is 
__nogt listed here, see the complete Chart at your dealer’s. 
































or tractor 








—here 
is your guide to real 
lubrication economy 


Way back in 1905 Mobiloil Lubrication Engineers proved that 

no one oil could be correct for all kinds of automotive engines. 

So they analyzed each type and perfected different oils especially 

fitted for the work they had to do. That was the real beginning 

of scientific lubrication. 

Then in 1906 the world’s oldest specialists in lubrication took 
another forward step. They made this valuable information 
available to every farmer throughout the land through the first 
Mobiloil Chart of Recommendations—the first scientific guide to 
efficient and economical engine operation in automobile history. 

So famous has this chart become and so successful the results 
obtained from following it that: 

182 manufacturers of automobiles and motor trucks approve its reeommenda- 
tions for their cars. 

43 stationary and farm tighting engine manufacturers recommend Mobiloil. 

31 farm tractor manufacturers recommend Mobiloil. 

90% of the tractor manufacturers whose machines have gone through the 
gruelling Nebraska State Tests put their faith in Mobiloil—they couldn’t 
afford to take chances with oil. 

That’s what the men who make your engines think about 
Mobiloil protection. That’s the kind of reputation Mobiloil 
quality has built up through the years. 


New savings with the New Mobiloil 


Far-sighted farmers have always found Mobiloil the cheapest oil 
to buy for year-round use in every kind of engine, because it lasts 
longer. But now Mobiloil savings are even greater with the New 
Mobiloil—an improved Mobiloil made to ‘meet the new lubrica- 
ting needs of today’s high-speed automobile engines and heavy- 
duty farm machinery. 

The Mobiloil Chart becomes more than ever the guide to lubri- 
cating economy because exhaustive tests have conclusively proved 
that the continued use of the New Mobiloil gives a reduction of 
at least 20% in oil consumption when compared to other oils 
generally sold for the same engine. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Makers of high-quality lubricants for all types of machinery 


the New £2 


Mobiloil 





































































1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF Engine | Engine | Engine | Engine 
PASSENGER CARS ot - & - = 
motor Truces | —£/5)2/5)6)S)e) 8 
AND TRACTORS EV/SITEISIEISI ES 
A\SI|A\SIAlSI[AILS 
Autocar, T (own 
& Waukesha)H 
(Waukesha)... |...-}...- BBA - 
“ H (ownengine) | A lArc] A Arc A ee om 
“ other models... | A| AJA |Arcl A A /Arc. 
NE ei niedenes BB Arc] BB/Arc| BBArcd A Arc. 
Cadillac. BB Arc} BB Arc] BBArcj BB)Arc. 
Chandler Special Six w-sefeee] A |Arcl A] AL... 
other models | A |Arc] A \Arcj A jArc] A Arc. 
Chevrolet. .....0 A |Arc] A |Arcj A jArc] A jArc. 
Chrysler, 4cyl...... ]-..-}..-. A Arc] A Arc] A jArc. 
«Imperial 80 | 
gai BBArc| BBArc} A} AJ ASA 
- Fan models. | A jArc] A |ArclH A} AT AA 
Diamond T........ A A/AIA/A/A/A 
Dodge Brothers.... | A |Arcj A jArcj A jArc] A jArc. 
pevene pwensecenss A /Arc] A /Arcd....}....) A JAre. 
eee A jArc] A |Arc] A Arc] A jAre. 
Federal, 1 ips a ee er Se BB) A f... «dep ee 
UB-4, T4W, 
T4B, Fes A+, 3B, 
2B-4, T-8W, WR4, 
FG, FFs ccceces A jArc] A |Arc] A jArcd A jArc. 
ad other models }A}ALA|AILAJLAJAIA 
Ford, A& AA A |Arc] A |Are]. be eee 
Ch ee OF Oe Se CE ee PE 
Franklin. . BB/Arc| BB Arc) BB; BB) BB; BB 
G. M. C., T-10, } 
‘wat, T-19. A jAre] A |Arc - 
“ 20,130,740, | 
T42, T50, T60, T80 | BB Arc] BB/Arc] BBArc]....].... 
other models | B| A] BL AI BIA BIA 
Garford...... AIA|AIA/AIAIA 
Graham Brothers... |....|-...| A |Arc] A Arc] A {Arc. 
BRNDIOR . . so cgenese A jArcj A lArc A |Arc] A |Arc 
Hupmobile... ... BB Arc] BB)Arc} A |Arc] A jAre. 
Indiana, 611, 6111., |....-..4 A |Arc] A [Arc]....}.-.. 
other models [AL APA|LALALALAILA 
International Special 
Delivery, Wau- ad 
kesha engine. ATAJA]JAJATAIAIA 
“ 33, 43, 54C, 
54DR, 63, 74C, P 
74DR, 103 .| A jArcd A jArcd A [Arc. 
“ HS54, HS54C, 
HS74, HS74C, 4 
—_ oa Fee Pe Se Oe 
“ other models. . BB A| BB) A| BB) A| BB, A 
- See BB) A | BB| A| A |Arcl A jArc. 
Nash Advanced Six a 
& Special Six | BB|Arc] BB\Arej BB/Arc} A jArc. 
“ other models. | A |Arcj A |Arc] A /Arc] A /Arc. 
_. er A [Arc] A |Arc] A |Arc] A jArc. 
Oldsmobile savteess A |Are] A jArc] A /Arcd A jArc. 
Overland.......... we 6 TEP Se A /Arc A Arc. 
OS SPE A |Arc] A jArc] A |Arc] A jArc. 
Paige, 8-cyl.. . . Meee, eS Re 
** other models eeeefeesehes|--. of A [Ares A JArc. 
es cowessene A |Are] A |Arc] A |Arcj A |Are. 
€O.............+ | A jAse] A jArce] A A. jArc. 
Republic, 15, 15W, j 
22 25W, S25W, 30, 
30W, 35, 35A, 35B. AJAJA|[A/A/AJAJA 
* 25-6 bcechocccbecclecedd & ants A Age, 
other models. . BB A| BB A/|BB A|BB A 
DEB eccnccceseas A/AL....[...J ATAIA]JA 
SD ng kane <tuae ne wesefesscpesee]esef A [Are] A JAre. 
Stewart, 7X, 10X. ae SE ly OS Oe ey 
“ 21,'21X, Buddy | BB, A | A |Arcd A |Arc] A |Arc. 
** other models. BB) A| BB; A| BB) A|BB A 
Studebaker (Pass.)... A |Arc] A |Arc] A |Are] A |Arc. 
White, 15, 15B, 20, 
20A....... JAre.|ArejArc./ArcJArc.|ArcjArc.|Arcs 
S GhE.....0 POD beth bude bigs aneeee 
“ othermodedls.. [|A|A|AJAJA|AILAIA 
ee ee it Oe eee 
ad “cyl, | BB Arc) BBArcj BB Arc} BB 
‘TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers;15-25 ool cicadas hind es ae 
“* other models | BB) A | BB) A | BB) A| BB A 
Case, 25-45, L..... Bi/A|]B/A;|B/A/B/A 
“other models BB A| BB) A| BB A/| BB A 
Caterpillar. B;/AIB/A/B/AI|BIA 
letrac.... BE; A} BB) A| BB) A| BB A 
E-B... ..f-..| BJ AT BIAT BIA 
Fordso .|....) BB} A] BB) A] BB) A 
Hart Parr. . - |BIA;TBIA/BIAI BIA 
John Deere........ BB) A| BB) A| BB) A| BB, A 
a Lodetee BB; A | BB A| BB, A| BB A 
ll 7? BJ/A|B/[A|B/A/BiA 
Twin Ciey { ee Be oe Pe We ee 
other models | BB) A | BB) A BB) AIBB A 
Wallis . |BB A | BB A|BB A|BB A 








TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication use Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“Cc”, “CW”, Mobilgrease, or Engine Oil, as recom- 
mended by complete Chart available at all dealers’. 








All authorized Mobiloil dealers now 
have a complete stock of the New 
Mobiloil. And you can buy this im- 
proved farm oil at no increase in price. 
Ask your dealer to refer to his Mobiloil 
Chart for the correct grade to use in 
your car, truck or tractor. 


NOTE: For a season’s supply we rec- 
ommend the 55-gallon or 36-gallon 
drum with convenient faucet. 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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|THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 
cecil 
on: August 5.—Do not pick 
vegetables until you are ready to 
can them as they should not be allowed 
to stand in the hot kitchen after being 


gathered. 

Tuesday, August 6. 
—Egg milk shake is 
a splendid drink for 
the underweight child 
or for the convales- 
cent. To make it 
beat 3 eggs until 
very light; add 4 
tablespoons sugar, %4 
teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon vanilla, few 
grains nutmeg and cinnamon, and 3 cups 
milk. Stir until the sugar is dissolved 
then beat well. Have everything very cold 
and serve at once. 





MRS, W. N. HUTT 


Wednesday, August 7.—Sleeping eight 
hours every night in the fresh air is like 
recharging your batteries. 

Thursday, August 8.—If grease is spill- 
ed on the oil stove it pays to wipe it off at 
once with a cloth dipped in warm soapy 
water. The longer it stays on the harder 
it will be to remove it. 

Friday, August 9.—If there’s a bit of 
lacquer left in the can, try using it on the 
cover of the cook book. It’s quickly done 
and the book is easily kept clean forever 
after. 

Saturday, August 10.—If you are tak- 
ing some of your products to the curb 
market this morning, don’t forget the im- 
portance of attractive wrapping. Egg and 
butter cartons cost little and make your 
customers come back again and again. 

Sunday, August 11.—“Dost thou love 
life? Then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff life is made of.”—Benja- 
min Franklin. 





| THE FARM WOMAN AS A | 
| HOSTESS | 


l 





WONDER why we always wish to 

serve our guests with something differ- 
ent, something that means trouble and 
zenxiety because we are not familiar 
enough with its preparation. If it is men 
we are entertaining we may be sure that 
the simple and familiar things please 
them best. They do not like to adven- 
ture in their feeding. If it is a salad 
you are serving, then tomatoes are worth 
more than all the congealed fruit salads 
that take much of your time to. prepare. 


If it is women from town who are to 
be the farm woman’s guests a novel and 
pleasing form of entertainment for them 
would be a grape arbor party in the fall 
when scuppernongs are ripe, or a melon 
cutting in the summer. There is not one 
of us town women who would not seize 
the opportunity to pick the rusty brown 
scuppernongs right from the vine, doing 
our own gathering. A grape arbor is an 
old story to the woman in the country 
but a fresh experience to the town 
woman. What could be more tempting 
to groups of arriving town guests than 
green grass, seats under shady trees, a 
hospitable hostess with pleasant friends to 
assist her in receiving, and the cool refresh- 
ing grapes and melons to follow? Per- 
haps there might be added tea-punch and 
tea cakes for the thirsty ones. A cup or 
glass of tea does seem to make for socia- 
bility—at least it seems to stimulate a 
flow of friendly talk. 


Then there is cold buttermilk and hot 
gingerbread. Isn’t that a combination fit 
for a king? And why should we not 
be independent and original and serve our 





—Photo by U. 8S. D. A. 


IN THIS FARM KITCHEN EFFICIENCY AND BEAUTY ARE REMARKABLY WELL 
COMBINED 


It was remodeled from one that was neither attractive nor comfortable, 


The new window, 


the washtubs, fine sink, electric range, kitchen cabinet, and linoleum are all worth while 


features. Notice, too, how 


guests what we know they do not have an 
opportunity to enjoy elsewhere? No, the 
ti vn people don’t serve it, but that is be- 
ause they can’t. The country woman can 
be unique in her refreshments if she is 
only willing to be different. 

Speaking of things being fit for a king 
—it was Queen Alexandra who intro- 
duced the idea of afternoon tea as a 
semi-formal gathering. The English had 
always had their afternon cup of tea with 
the family or whoever dropped in, but the 
queen exalted tea drinking to a social 
function by enlarging it through invita- 


tion to many guests. Guests came in 


well the equipment is grouped, 


greater numbers, but the menu remained 
simple—bread and butter sandwiches, lit- 
tle cakes, berries or other fruits in sea- 
son, and a cup of tea was all that was 
considered necessary. 
MRS. JANE S. McKIMMON, 
State Home Demonstration 
Agent, North Carolina. 
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| CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 
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Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 
A N IMPORTANT task for any farm 


homemaker is keeping the house free 








Pattern Department 








444—Whether you are looking for some- 
thing for school, college, business, or 
travel, this smart jacket suit of 
printed crepe will be found ideal. 
The bow at the neck, the pleated 
skirt, and the easily made coat col- 
lar, all recommend it to the home 
dressmaker who wishes to turn out 
a really good looking outfit. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 5% yards of 
40-inch material with 2 yards of 40- 
inch coat lining. 


3118—What small girl wouldn’t feel proud 
to wear this Frenchy little dress of 
flowered dimity? The scalloped bot- 
tom and ribbon bow give it a dress- 
ed-up look that make it charming 
for party wear. With plain hem and 
sleeves it is equally good for a 
school frock of chambray, pique, or 
broadcloth. This pattern comes in 











Size 8 
requires 15 yards of 36-inch material 
with 1% yards of 2%-inch ribbon, 

3129—No wardrobe is complete without one 


sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 


or two dresses made along sports 
lines. Here is one that will be liked 
equally well by the young girl and 
her mother. The yoke effect, tai- 
lored collar, the tie belt, and pockets 
all mark this one-piece frock as be- 
ing up-to-the-minute in style. The 
pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 35% yards of 
40-inch material. 

Emb. 760—(Blue). Haven’t you been ad- 
miring those lovely embroidered 
handbags in the shops? You can 
easily make several for yourself or 
as gifts. The simple stitches are 
quickly completed. The materials 
used for the bags are heavy linen 
crash, taffeta, and crepe. 








from insect pests that are not only un- 
pleasant but in many instances carriers 
of dangerous disease germs. We feel sure 
that our contest “What We Use to Rid 
the House, Stock, and Farm of Flies, 
Cockroaches, Bedbugs, Ants, Mosquitoes, 
and other Insect Pests,” will bring a 
hearty response and will offer many help- 
ful suggestions. We will award a prize 
of $5 in cash for the best letter on the 
above subject. Mail all letters to the 
Contest Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
and Farm Woman, on or before August 
31 and be sure to write your name and 
address clearly on the first page of your 
letter. 





‘A LONE MOSQUITO AND ITS | 
WAY | 


= = . ii 
A FARMER who lies awake half the 
é night because of a mosquito buzzing 
about his head, is just as much a menace 
the following day to his own pocketbook 
and cheerful, kindly influence on _ his 
family as the man who comes to work 
after sitting up half the night with a 
sick child, according to psychologists. He 
suffers from a degree of nerve exhaus- 
tion which tends to make him sleepy, 
irritable, and careless. 

Why it is that the buzzing of a lone 
mosquito about the head of a would-be 
sleeper in the darkness of a bedroom has 
such an effect on most people, is not quite 
fully understood, but it is known that it 
will bring about a degree of exhaustion 
not reached in several hours of hard 
work. 

Medical authorities and public health 
bureaus recommend that bedrooms be 
screened and freed from mosquitoes ev- 
ery night by the use of a reliable house- 
hold insecticide, not only because of the 
disease carrying habits of the mosquito, 
but to prevent sleeplessness and nerve ex- 
haustion, as well as malaria from the 
mosquito that does not announce its pres- 
ence with a song. 





It’s Not the Rat, It’s the Flea— 
When the dread Bubonic plague breaks 


out, a rat killing campaign immediately 
starts, which is entirely proper, but the 
fact is many times overlooked that it is 
not the rat, but the flea, that spreads this 
disease. The flea uses the rat as its pan- 
try, its house, and its automobile. 

The rat is a reservoir for the germs of 
this awful disease and the flea acts as @ 
carrier from the rat to man, thus spread- 
ing the disease. The flea is a_blood- 
sucker and, therefore, takes its disease 
germs directly from the blood stream of 
the rat and deposits them in the blood 
stream of previously healthy people. It 
is, therefore, just as important to kill the 
flea as the rat. 

To Get Mr. Moth, Be Thorough— 
The reason most folks are unable com- 
pletely rid their homes of moths, is be 
cause they do not do a thorough job. 
Moths build their nests and hatch their 
young in the dark and warm interior of 
vour furniture and your best woolen coat. 
When applying an insecticide against 
moths, see that it is introduced into the 
interior of the furniture and reaches ev- 
ery part of woolen garments, even the 
inside of pockets. The moth accounts for 
millions of dollars of unnecessary dam- 
age each year. A thorough job with 4 
good insecticide or spray is a good pre 
ventive. 

How the Cockroach Destroys Food. 
—As the wily cockroach passes ove 
food, it leaves a vile odor that contamr 
nates anything with which it comes inte 
contact. Food that Mr. Roach has touch 
ed should never be eaten. : 

This insect spoils thousands of de 
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August 3, 1929 
worth of food each year, in addition to 
the embarrassment and annoyance of hav- 
ing it in the home. Using a good in- 
secticide or spray, keeping food in tin 
cans, and permitting no crumbs or swill 
to stand around, will get rid of roaches. 

Declare War on Insects. — Insects 
such as the common house fly, mosquito, 
roach, clothes moth, represent a constant 
menace to prosperity, amounting to mil- 
lions every year. Warfare is being de- 
clared against them. 

The seriousness of the menace to health 


of disease carrying flies, mosquitoes, 


roaches, bedbugs, and other snsects has 
never been appreciated by the 


general public. Insects have AEE 
been looked upon and treated 


iv 
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the peak to the eaves. 


next week. ; 
the roof contributes to this. 


more as harmless disturbers of peace 
and quiet rather than as disease car- 
riers. According to Colonel M. A. Rea- 


soner, of the United States Army Medical 
Corps, they are responsible for more 
deaths, directly. and indirectly, than 
are all the wars of history added to- 
gether. 
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‘COMFORT FOR THE LETTER | 
| | 





i AVE you sent the money for the 

fire insurance?” Mrs. Wilson asked 
her husband as they settled themselves to 
listen to the phonograph. 

“No, I haven't. And I can’t find the 
old policy to see what day it is due.” 

“Why, I thought I put that right in the 
drawer in our bedroom,” Mrs. Wilson an- 
swered thoughtfully. 

“T’'ve looked there and in the closet and 
in the cupboard in the dining room—. For 
goodness sakes, Jane, what have you done 
to yourself?” he interrupted himself to 
ask his daughter, who had just come in 
the room. 


“Spilled ink all down the front of my 
new dress,” she answered ruefully. “I 
was writing some letters and I had the 
ink bottle balanced on the arm of my 
chair and—well, you see what happened.” 
“Well, well, well,” remarked Grandpa. 
‘Here we are supposed to be a smart 
family. At least I believe that’s the 
Tumor around here. Yet we don’t have a 
Proper place to keep our important papers 
nor any comfortable one to write letters. 
It seems to me we aren’t quite as smart 
as we think we are.” 

., Maybe we're not,” his son admitted. 
A desk seems to be what we need. What 
do you think, Mother ?” 

“T’ve always rather thought of a desk 
aa pretty piece of furniture rather than 
a something useful,” Mrs. Wilson an- 
swered. ‘But I believe I’ve been wrong. 
We need one to keep such papers as in- 
surance policies, tax receipts, bank books, 


_farm and home accounts, and all the 


THE UNBROKEN ROOF LINE IS REGARDED BY ARCHITECTS AS 
IMPORTANCE 

The loveliest old homes of any country have roofs that sweep in unbroken lines from 
One has a very good example of this in this modern farm home of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Allen, Houston’ County, Georgia, and also in the house we are illustrating 
Notice the sense of peace and simplicity in this home and consider how much 
i The base planting is very good as it covers the base and ties 
the house to the ground and is not very tall except at the corners and beween the windows. 


other important records that should be 
where we can get them at a moment's no- 
tice. Then writing paper, ink, good pens, 
pencils, rubber bands, and such conveni- 
ences should all be together where one 
can write a letter without spending half 
an hour getting ready and then run the 
risk of such an accident as Jane’s. A dic- 
tionary should be in or near the desk 
and any other reference books one is 
likely to need.” 

“Such a desk need not be expensive,” 
Grandpa assured her. “But do let’s get 
or make one that is solid. If there's 
one thing I despise it’s a wobbly desk that 

shakes with the weight of 
Nao, my thoughts.” 
eS “Let’s be sure to put it 
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OF EXTREME 


where it gets a good light both by day and 
by night,” said Jane as she prepared to re- 
move the ink spots from her dress. “Then 
I can study my lessons there, Dad and 
Mother can get up their accounts, and we 
can all write letters in comfort.” 

“And I'll know where to find that in- 
surance policy next time,” her father 
added sheepishly as he suddenly opened his 
wallet and discovered the missing paper. 


| PATTERNS = 


{ 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 











Two pat- 


mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 


and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


Aunt let fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 





“The trouble about buyin’ dress goods 
here at home is that ever’ woman you 
despise gets a dress off the same bolt 
o’ cloth as yours.” 

“IT don't know what she saw in Jim, 
but I reckon love hid part of his faults 
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Sold... 
15 [ons of Straw 


Ct A Bell System Advertisement 





A FARMER near Ithaca, New 
York, wanted to have his straw 
baled, provided he could find a 
place to sell it. He drove here 
and there in his car, making in- 
quiries. No one wanted to buy. 
Then he thought of a man who 
used straw in considerable quan- 
tity. He stepped to the tele- 
phone and called him. He sold 
him 15 tons, then and there. 


7 A g 


A farmer living in Grant 
County, Ind., started to sell 
75 hogs, but thought it might 
be wise to telephone and see if 
prices were firm. Prices had 
dropped %c. He held the hogs 
and got a Cc increase. 


7 af g 


There is no friend quite like the 
telephone when emergency 
threatens, whether fire, injury, 
sickness or thieves. But it is 
also valuable in the day-to-day 
duties of life—running errands 
to town, bringing spare parts 
when a machine is broken, call- 
ing neighbors and friends, find- 
ing where to buy or sell for the 
best price. 


The modern farm home has 
a telephone. 


SS 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 
W: GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RE- 





LIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 

the subscriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,’ and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to 
exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to adjust 
trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate land before buying. 


The Progressive Farrher and Farm Woman 
Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 








VERY large part of the water pumped for 
live stock and domestic use the world 
over is pumped by AERMOTORsS. Hundreds of 
thousands of them are running swiftly and 
silently day and night tosupply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 


Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 


An AERMOTOR is constantly exposéd to all 

kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 
other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the . 
service rendered. 
The AERMOTOR is the original completely 
self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a ti fly enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 
ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 


—_ - For further inf tii 
see your 






















AERMOTORS are as 
dependable as the 
sun and as restless 
as the wind. In the 
slightest breezes 
they run and pump 

water. 
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More for 
your money 


In four years the sales of Kelly-Springfield 
tires to the public have trebled. 

There can be only one reason for such a 
growth as this. 


That reason is that every year more people 
are discovering that Kelly tires give them 
more tire mileage and greater tire depend- 
ability—for the same money. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere—there must be one in your town” 


KELLYSPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. TY. 


KELTYsatroonTIRES 


Worm Capsules 
For Turkeys and Chickens 


The most effective method of 
reducing worms in turkeys and 
chickens. Our worm capsules 
contain Kamala, Nicotine and 
other chemicals that get the 
round, tape and pin worms. 
Order what you need for your 
flock. C. O. D. if you wish. 
Price only 2c each. 
Everard-Morris Company 
861 Rice Street, St. Paul, Minne 





Men Wanted 





Poultry 


be dg AS Book Free 





‘© pay 0 Ie. 
utomobil je mot. ody and get a art 
@ trade with a real future. The get & good to you no fob For 70 = in- 
--fine equipment. -real shop werk. You peate oa tools. 

at once for free ca’ 


negroes 
Nashville Auto College. Dept. 33 Nashville Tenn 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
SAY: “I advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 








saw your 











Ona treat 
BE ImOre-: 
dainy araiiis 





W2Lrite fora Copy of “Your Golden Opportunity" Booklet. 
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) ‘Adres Letters to UnclePE (are of Progessivefarmer 


YOUR UNCLE'S V VIEW 


When I am grown to man’s estate 

I shall be very proud and great, 

And tell the other girls and boys 

Not to meddle with my toys. 
—Robert. Louis Stevenson, 








8 ew Boys and Girls :— 

Recently we sent a prize to Marion 
Ince of Texas, addressing him as Miss. 
Marion wrote back: 


“I’m glad it was a 
cash prize, not 
some other kind, 
else you might have 
sent me a_ doll.” 
Pardon us, old 
scout, we know 
you don’t want to 
be a gift. . s 
The Oklahoma 4- 
H dairy judging 
team, representing 
the club bays of America, recently won 
the international contest in England. They 
were competing with the English boys’ 
team. Congratulations to you Oklahomans. 
' A parade slogan carried by 4-H 
club members expresses the sentiment of 
those who will make our future farm 
leaders. It read: “We like to visit the 
city but the farm is the place to live.” 
You bet a real farm is the place to live. 
er A standard pin is now available 
to every 4-H club boy or girl. Ask your 
local leaders about it or write me if you 
want further information. A girl 
who lives in Chiriqui, Panama, has writ- 
ten for us a very interesting article 
about life in her country which we ex- 
pect to print in an early issue. In the 
meantime just listen to this from her :— 





There’s an American girl at the Volcan who 
just came down with her dad on a visit from 
California. She is just 19, and I certainly am 
glad she is not going to stay here. She can’t 
keep still a minute. “Let’s do something” is 
about all she can say, or “Oh, Paul” (she 
talks a lot to an American boy up there.) 
If a girl can’t say more than that, do you 
know I’d rather be dmb? I’ve always been 
more or less bashful with people—though 
I’m chock full of energy and pep—and I can’t 
keep up a conversation about nothing. Why, 
I wouldn’t if I could. If that is what all 
American boys and girls are like, why please 
deliver me! 


I wouldn't much blame her for not lik- 
ing American boys and girls if all of them 
fitted the description she gives. But we 
know they aren’t all that way. Anyway, 
you'll enjoy the story and our thanks are 
due Frances Carroll of South Carolina 
for helping us to obtain it. 
WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


Our Knowledge Shelf.—Do you like to make 
things? Do you like to build handy devices 
for your room, for mother, and for all about 
the farm? Then you'll want to write the 
National Committee on Wood Utilization, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 


for a copy of the booklet, ‘You Can Make It.” 
It’s the first of a series of booklets describ- 
ing more than 1,200 plans for making useful 
articles from wood. 


I Ask You.—Wouldn’t. you like to help Un- 
cle P. F. write his column? Send in your 
ideas for any one of the features for which 
you have something. If your idea is ac- 
cepted you'll get your name in the paper 
and a nice prize besides. 

To Test Your Observation.—Have you ever 





25. SQUARE WORD SQUARES | | 





Across 
1. Used in making a 
fire. 
2. The clear blue of 
the sky. 


3. What an Irish po- 
tato produces. 

4. A formula of Chris- 
tian faith. 

5. Flocks of sheep. 


Down the same as 





Across. 
Answer to Last Week’s Puzzle 
1, Elore. 4. Relic. 
2. Lover. 5. Erect. 
“3. Ovule. 






seen a big horned tomato worm covered with 
white masses of eggs, small, silky, and cocoon 
shaped? Did you know what they were? See 
if you can discover such a worm before next 
week’s paper comes. 


Now for a Fair Prize Winner.—After the 
judges had taken unusual care in making se- 
lections, and after winners had been an- 
nounced in our July 13 issue, we found that 
the second prize winner in the drawing con- 
test was itself either a tracing or a very ac- 
curate copy and so we have had to discard 
it entirely. Miss Hattie E. Barringer, Union 
County, Arkansas, is hereby awarded second 
prize. Her drawing was originally given 
“Special Mention.” 

Sincerely yours, 





—_ 


By B. O. WILLIAMS 


| CLUB WORK TO DO NOW 


m 





COTTON CLUB 


OTTON is late. Many squares have 
not yet developed into bolls. This 
makes it necessary to ward off boll wee- 
vil damage as long as possible if a nor- 
mal crop is to be set. 
2. Late dusting 
may save many small 
bolls as well as 
squares. 

3. Plan now to sow 
winter cover crops in 
cotton middles dur- 
ing September and 
October. 

CORN CLUB 


B. 0. WILLIAMS 1. Donot cultivate 
large corn close and 
deep. Such cultivations late in the season 
may do more harm than good by cutting 
roots. 
2. Fodder pulling means reduction in 
yield and quality of corn and the securing 
of forage that is of a very low feed value. 


PIG CLUB 


1, Allow plenty of fresh water and 
shade. 

2. Feed liberally. 

3. Use balanced rations; 
meal, or milk balances corn. 

4. Use forage. Forage saves $2 or $% 
on every hundred pounds. of hog you 
raise. 

5. Get rid of lice. 

6. Begin preparation for showing hogs 
at county and state fairs. Train your 
hogs to drive. Consult county agent about 
trimming feet and grooming for show. 


CALF CLUB 


. If your calf is beginning to get fat 
win down on the grain feed. Fat is 
usually observed under the throat, ovef 
the withers, and on the rump. 

2. Begin blanketing the calf which will 
be shown this fall. Satisfactory blankets 
may be made from feed sacks. 

3. Keep the calf in a light, well ven- 
tilated, clean stall. 

4. Cut green feed for the calf. Give it 
plenty of exercise by leading it an hour 
or so each day. 

5. Wash the calf thoroughly with soap 
and water about once in ten days. 

6. Plenty of clean, dry bedding is ¢s- 
sential at this time. This protects hide 
and hair. 


ENTOMOLOGY CLUB 


1. Dust with calcium arsenate at five 
pounds per acre for weevil at this seasom 





tankage, fish 


2. Dusting with sulphur at rate of 12 
to 15 pounds per acre, is the simplest 
control for red spider on cotton. 

3. Lice or aphids on various plants caf 
be controlled by spraying with 1 pow 
laundry soap cut into thin shavings an 
dissolved in 4 gallons warm water. Al 
other remedy is nicotine sulphate (sol 
under trade name “Black Leaf 40”) u 
by directions on the package. 

Usually August is rather a slack mont 
so far as fresh insect outbreaks are © 
cerned. a 





The Progressive Farmer ™ 
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| Banners of Scoutcratt 


By JOHNCASE 5 


Copyright 1929 by 
Lippincott Co. 








THE STORY SO FAR 

N order to foster friendship between Lone 

Scout Tribe and city Troop, Arthur Frost, 
Tribe Guide and teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture in Pleasant Valley, took his tribe on two 
visits to the city as guests of the Troop of his 
friend and war buddy, Bill Graham. Warm 
friendships were formed between members of 
the two groups and plans laid for a return 
visit of the Troop to Pleasant Valley. 

Rodney Spencer, chief of the Tribe, visited 
in the palatial home of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the Troop, whose 
father was a millionaire banker, and in the 
tenement home of Mike Moran, whose father 
was a truck driver. 

Tradition in the Valley said that the Spen- 
cers had Indian blood in their veins and that 
somewhere on Oaklawn, the Spencer farm, 
there was a copper mine which Indians had 
long ago operated. Rod and his pal, Jack 
Barry, had spent many hours searching in 
vain for it, using as their guide a map which 
had been in the Spencer family for generations. 

Among the hired men at Oaklawn was Den- 
ton, a new-comer, who appeared interested in 
the talk about the mine. When the family 
returned from a trip one day they found 
Denton and Hansen, one of the older hired 
men, gone, and Rod’s room turned topsy turvy. 
Apparently an attempt had been made to find 
the map, but the secret hiding place had re- 
mained undiscovered. 

Carl Lindstrom, an “air tramp,” made a 
forced landing on the Oaklawn pasture and 
accepted an invitation to visit the Spencers. 
During his stay he taught Rod the rudiments 
of aviation, finding him an apt pupil. 

While Troop Scouts were camped at Clear 
Lake, after having visited for a week in homes 
of Lone Scouts, Rod made his first solo flight. 
While flying over the almost impenetrable 
hills on the far limits of Oaklawn, he saw two 
men at work with pick and spade. They 
scrambled to cover on seeing the plane. Rod- 
ney decided not to tell about seeing them until 
he could investigate further. 

Lone and Troop Scouts met for a day’s con- 
test in Scouting requirements. The first con- 
test—the 80-yard dash—was won by Jamie 
(Sliver) Stewart of the Troop, with Jack Barry 
the runner-up. 


S THE Scouts entered in the one 
hundred yard race lined up for in- 
spection there was a murmur of admira- 
tion from the crowd and then a ripple of 
applause. Lean, well 
muscled, and lithe, 
Rodney Spencer and 
Terence Sullivan 
looked every inch the 
athlete. Terry was 
smiling and chatting 
with his mates while 
Rod, lips set in grim 
lines, stood as im- 
movable as a statue. 
The Girl Scouts sent 
up a cheer of encour- 
agement as Frost 
came over to give final instructions. 
“Who is the pretty Girl Scout leader, 
Art?” queried Graham. “She seems 
mightily interested in this race.” 


“That's Helen Burnett,” answered 
Frost. “As it happens she has two com- 
But 
she’s probably ‘rooting’ for Rod Spencer 
although Rod never has taken much of a 
shine’ to girls. To tell you a secret, Bill, 
I'm afraid our boys will need cheering. 
f you win this race you'll win all the 
Swimming contest points for I’ve seen 

erry Sullivan in action. But here goes. 
Ready? Get set!” 

Again the crack of a pistol. Al Burch 
dove like a flash and was off for the dis- 
tant float. Mike Moran drew alongside 
and to the cheering onlookers it was evi- 
dent that here were two pace makers, It 
Was not until the turn was made that 

erry and Rod, rival leaders of the 
Squads, came up to take the lead away 
fom their mates and fight desperately to 
8ain. Surging forward, sleek red head 
almost against black-haired one, the rivals 
Matched skill learned in pool and lake. 
Suddenly Terry drew away and a cry 
went up from the watching Lone Scouts 
or Rodney Spencer had slowed, hesitated, 
and fallen behind. 





JOHN CASB 


AFEW more strokes and the crown of 
S ay Victory would be his but Terence 
Ulivan did not make them. A back- 
ung glance had shown him the agony on 
“ S lace and as the others surged on 

Ty turned back. Even as the doughty 
fran nosed Al Burch out to win and 


Tony Lazare touched the bank to clinch 
third honors for the Troop Scouts, their 
Senior Patrol Leader was quietly towing 
his cramp-afflicted rival to shore while 
the crowd cheered and applauded a Scout- 
manlike deed. 

Scoutmaster Graham and Guide Frost, 
the race forgotten, came running up as 
Terry helped Rod from the water. ‘“Any- 
thing serious, Rod?” asked Frost anx- 
iously. “Can we do anything for you?” 

“Common old muscle cramp,” replied 
Rod. “A little rubbing and I'll be all 
right again. Terry, you should have kept 
on and won. I could have made it all 
right alone.” 

“You were out of the race, Rod,” re- 
plied Terry, “and it was no more than 
fair to let the other fellows fight it out. 
Looked like a dead heat between us. Any- 
way, it never pays to take a chance.” 

“There speaks a Scout Life Guard, fel- 
lows,” observed Guide Frost. “Some of 
our boys must fit themselves for that 
test. I’m glad your Scouts won, Terry, 
even if we did lose. My guess is that 
you would have beaten Rod out. You go 
through the water like a torpedo.” 

Rodney Spencer looked down at his 
pal, Jack Barry, who had been vigorously 
massaging the offending leg muscle. His 
eyes were dark with pain, not physical. 
“I know Terry would have won over me, 
Prof,” said Rod and his voice was bitter, 
“but that would have been all right. What 
I can’t get over is falling down on my 
job when my mates depended upon me.” 


“Forget it son, forget it!” Scoutmaster 
Graham slapped Rod’s back resoundingly. 
“It’s certainly no disgrace to have a mus- 
cle cramp in a swimming match. You'll 
get your chance at us in the marathon. It 
won't be wise for you to go in the water 
again for this Water Buddy stunt and 
we'll just have the Scouts of my Troop 
demonstrate. Terry, you and Mike go 
through the life saving stunts.” 


T WAS a beautiful sight as, working 

together like a well-oiled machine, the 
two Scout Life Guards exemplified the 
first aid work of the third degree. Frost's 
Lone Scouts were impressed for to most 
of them swimming was “just swimming.” 
Here were city boys whose only aquatic 
opportunity was the private or municipal 
swimming pool, more at home than they 
possibly could be in an element which 
most of them had been familiar with al- 
most from babyhood. Promptly they re- 
solved that swimming thereafter would 
not be mere play. 

Guide Frost and Scoutmaster Graham 
had been standing apart talking to Rod- 
ney Spencer's father who had thanked 
Terry Sullivan in a few sincere, well- 
chosen words for his unselfish action. 
Back they came to the waiting group and 
the Lone Scout leader held up his hand 
for silence. ‘“Scoutmaster Graham,” he 
announced, “has felt that we should call 
off the 14-mile hike used in the third de- 
gree test which we had expected to make 
a marathon. He believes that Rodney 
Spencer, who we feel is our best man, 
should not undertake so severe a test. 
But I “3 


Up sprang Rod from the grass where 
he had been resting. “Please go on with 
it, Prof,” cried Rodney. “I’m all right. 
Don’t keep the boys out of a big event 
just on my account. I can run it.” 


Guide Frost smiled approvingly. “You'll 
get your chance, Scout,” he replied, “but 
I agree with my friend Graham. What 
we've decided to do is to adopt the 1924 
World Scout Jamboree championship 
plan of a Patrol Obstacle race, selecting 
eight Scouts from each Troop. The dis- 
tance will be three miles instead of the 
fourteen. In making this obstacle race 
the Scouts must be prepared for every- 
thing that has to do with the Scout Law 
and the degree tests which includes signal- 
ing. One Scout from the Troop and one 
from the Tribe will wear a bathing suit 
under his uniform. Each patrol will car- 
ry a rope sixty feet long. You will run 
in pairs and the first two Scouts back win 
the race.” Instantly there was a buzz of 
inquiry and anticipation. Here indeed 
was something new. Signaling, life sav- 
ing tests perhaps, tracking, stalking, use 
of the compass, would be required. De- 
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Hot days lose their terror 


in the cooling freshness of 
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this little joy bringer. 
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‘Tas rabbits simply 
can’t escape the certainty of a Peters 
shot string. There is a difference in 
the quality of different makes of 
ammunition . . . and the proof of 
superiority is not hard to establish. 
Write us (or use the coupon) for an 
amazing free booklet entitled “What 
Happens After The Shot Is Fired”. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE Co. 
Dept. H- 35 


New York CINCINNATI, OHIO San Francisco 





Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy 
of your free booklet, ° 
“What Happens After the 
Shot Is Fired”. 
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jhe frend of the Markets 





HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except pea- 
nuts, which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Chicago — 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, tb... $0.06% $0.06Y% $0.0634 OC ven«s 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt. ........... 2.62% 2.12% * 80 1.52 
en SNS MIE, ic as tani nn We 11.10 10.85 10.50 7.97 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 13.08 13.62 13.45 7.08 
Eogs, fresh firsts, dos. .......0+: —— 28% 28 22 
en. meee Tee TD. ss cect ess oes 2814 244 23 14 
Butter, extras, 1b. .......<- ie are 41% 42% 43U% .26 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bw......... 1.38% 1.22% 141% 1.00% 
Cave, 190. © WHEE, OU... or cccdscecee 1.04% 93% 1.06 67 
Gemte, Wo. 2 We, BW... <.ccccceccese 50% 47 584% 43V, 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton.......... socal, Se 18.50 21.50 17:95 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, tb. ......... « Aa75 1830 2095 1348 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk No. 1, bbl..... 4.37% 3.50 1.62% ahawee 
* Kans. and Mo. Irish Cobblers. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 

Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ 103%4 RR ONIN, onc casceeennees stan 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 I, GOGETE cocccccccescecevsscoscce 15@16 
rr @QOGGER, DOWRE 5.050600 scvceveswn 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............. 90@$1.00 
Si WE  cavscsvactocceecveselsce 60@65 








Scout but as Graham and Frost selected 
the lucky 16 competitors there were 
cheers for the lads chosen. As theirs by 
right Chief Spencer was chosen to lead 
the Lone Scout patrol while Senior Pa- 
trol Leader Sullivan lined up his seven 
mates for the start of the race. 


“FINHIS is new with us,” announced 
Guide Frost, “and I'll have to select 
a committee of men to go on ahead and 
arrange for the obstacles every true Scout 
must be ready to overcome. In the mean- 
time Scoutmaster Graham will conduct 
tests on first aid, cooking, axe work, 
judging, and nature study. That will 
keep you Scouts busy until those in the 
obstacle race: get back. We are giving 
all you fellows who have passed the third 
degree a real test today. Of course we 
are just sketching this degree work,” 
added Frost turning to the interested fath- 
ers and mothers standing by, “but you will 
get the ‘meat’ of it. The day is long and 
we'll take all of it. Take ’em over, Bill.” 
“I’m not so good at cooking but I’m 
‘there’ at the eating,” remarked Herman 
Schultz who had not been named among 
the chosen eight. “I vote for that test 
first.” The boys laughed and bantered 
their hungry friend but Graham ruled 
that first aid should be demonstrated. 
Then would come signaling. There would 
be ample time for all these tests while 
the obstacle race was being run. Off went 
the members of Frost’s committee with 
instructions to meet the racing Scouts 
along the course of the hike which was to 
be run one and one-half miles and back 
to the starting point along another line. 
These men were charged with the task of 
informing competitors what was expected 
of them and the Scouts placed on honor 
to complete the test. “The day is young 
yet,” announced Guide Frost as some of 
his men hurried away afoot and others 
left for the more distant points by motor 
car. “We'll all be ready for the big bas- 
ket dinner that will be waiting when we 
get back but give the Scouts time to com- 
plete their work. This is to be a real test 
of knowledge and quick thinking.” 


ACH group sent up a cheer as the 
picked Scouts were off at racing 
speed, soon to be lost in screening forest. 
The change in plan had paired Spencer 
and Barry against Sullivan and Stewart 
as leaders of the rival clans. New lead- 
ers must be found for Lone Scouts and 
Troop Scouts left with the main body. 
They proved to be patrol leaders Brown- 
ing and Lazare. In the beginning it was 
difficult to concentrate on the tests with 
thought of their mates away but soon ap- 
plause of the watchers for work well 
done stirred the rivals to action. Scout- 
master Graham proved a fair and impar- 
tial judge, criticising or commending as 
the work merited. 

It soon became evident that in this test 
of the third degree each group excelled 
according to environment. Troop Scouts 
with more time for instruction and prac- 
tice proved better in first aid, code signal- 
ing, and even in fire building and cooking. 
Out in the open Herman Schultz ar- 
ranged for a fire almost in a twinkling, 
had it going with a sinele match and had 
his “kabob” sizzling while Lone Scouts 
still were Sre building. 


In use of the axe Lone Scouts made 
their city friends “look foolish” as Mar- 
vin Browning put it. Even Audrey Brown 
was better than the best the Troop offer- 
ed, for the farm and small town boy is 
usually a trained woodsman. In nature tests 
and size and distance judging the country 
lads also showed natural aptitude which 
gave them the edge. As the test work 
pr gressed the Scouts’ visitors showed 
ken appreciation and enjoyment with a 
‘umber of boys expressing themselves as 
eager to join Lone Scout ranks. 


Scoutmaster Graham was puzzled. 
“You Scouts have done fine work,” he 
announced, “but I don’t see where I can 
hang a victory wreath. Honors are even 
and if Frost’s Lone Scouts should win 
the obstacle race it will be an even break 
for the day. This race is an important 
event and points will equal those won by 
us in the sprints and swimming match. 
Not that I expect you to win,” Graham 
concluded smiling at the boy friends of 
his war buddy, “but there’s that possi- 
bility. We'll tighten our belts and wait 
until the Scouts show up before luncheon 
is served. You boys may occupy your- 
selves as you like until that time. Hours 
have passed and they should be here 
soon.” 

(Continued next week) 


DoyouFnowyour 
funda fehoolfesson? 


Seven Questions and Answers About 
Belshazzar’s Feast 


1 

Who was Belshazzar? 

Belshazzar was the last ruler of Babylon. 
He was the son of Nabonidus, the king, and 
was a descendant of Nebuchadnezzar—prob- 
ably a grandson. 

II 

With whom was he engaged in war at the 
time of the downfall of Babylon? 

At the time of the fall of Babylon, Bel- 
shazzar was engaged in war with Cyrus, 
king of the Medes and Persians. 

Ill 


How did Belshazzar conduct himself during 
the revelry? 

Despite the fact that his capital was be- 
sieged, Belshazzar staged a drunken orgy 
with his court and coneubines. At its height, 
he asked for the sacred vessels taken from 
Solomon’s temple by Nebuchadnezzar and 
drank wine from them. 


IV 


What happened when he drank from the 
sacred vessels? 

As Belshazzar drank the wine, a man’s hand 
appeared above his head. With extended 
forefinger, the hand traced this message upon 
the wall: “Mene. Mene. Tekel. Upharsin.” 

Vv 


What happened when the wise men were 
unable to decipher it? 

The kimg was dissatisfied with the expla- 
nation of his wise men. Then came his favor- 
ite wife. She suggested that Daniel be sum- 
moned to give an interpretation. 

VI 

What did Daniel do? 

Daniel was offered a rich reward, which he 
refused. Then he gave his imterpretation of 





he, meant fin- 
Upharsin meant 


said 
Tekel meant weighed. 
divided. “God hath numbered thy kingdom ard 


the message. “Mene,” 


ished. 


brought it to an end,” said he. “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
Thy kingdom is divided and given to the 
Medes and Persians.” 
Vil 

How quickly was Daniel’s interpretation of 
the message fulfilled? 

On the same night, Babylon was taken and 
Belshazzar slain. 
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| MEET YOUR FRIENDS AT 

| AUBURN 

eae ” J 
(Concluded from page 3) 

For the afternoon the program is :— 





Visits to experiments in horticulture and 
forestry, including: (1) culture, fertilizer, and 
variety tests with apples and pears; (2) fer- 
tilizer, culture, and variety tests with black- 
berries, blueberries, raspberries, strawber- 
ries, and grapes; (3) fertilizer and variety tests 
with vegetables, including melons; (4) profit- 
able farm woods management; (5) tung oil 
nut production; (6) ornamentals suited for 
use on farm grounds. 


Work With Poultry 


ANY will want to get information 

about poultry feeding, breeding, 
housing, and managing. They may ask 
questions about anything in addition to 
listening to the following program, 
daily :— 

“Relationship of Poultry Keeping to Gen- 
eral Farming in Alabama,” by J. E. Ivey, 
head of poultry department. 

“The Effect of Bacillary White Diarrhea 
on Egg Production, Fertility, Hatchability, 
and Livability of Chicks; Its Detection and 
Control,” by H. R. Bailey. 

“Proper Development of Growing Pullets,” 
by G. A. Trollope, poultry specialist. 

In the afternoons parties will be conducted 
on a tour of the poultry plant where they will 
see what is being done, study equipment and 
fowls, and have an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions to be answered by members of the 
poultry department. 


Animal Diseases 
Sends aia will be given in pre- 
venting and controlling animal dis- 
eases, the morning program for which 
follows :— 

“Preventing and Controlling Pullorium Dis- 
ease,”’ by Dr. Ed Everett, assistant state vet- 
erinarian, 

Pigs,” by E. C. 
and 


“Controlling Worms in 
McCulloch, professor of 
pathology. 

“How to Prevent Blackleg and Septicemia 
in Cattle,” by Dr. Cary. 


bacteriology 


“Prevention of Chickenpox and Roup in 
Chickens,” by Dr. Everett. 

“How to Care for the Pregnant Cow,” by 
Dr. I. S. McAdory, professor of anatomy and 
obstetrics. 

“How to Handle a Herd 
Abortion,” by Dr. Cary. 


With Infectious 


The afternoon program is :— 
“Nutritional Diseases in Chickens,” by Dr. 
Everett. 


“How to Handle the Young Calf,” by Dr. 
McAdory. 


“How to Secure and Protect the Water 
Supply,” by Dr. McCulloch. 

“Stomach Worms in Calves and Sheep,” 
by Dr. Cary. 


Questions on Diseases of Pigs. 
Inspection of veterinary college. 
, 

Farm Women’s Program 
OLLOWING the meeting of 
State Council of Home Demonstra- 

tion Clubs, a special farm women’s pro- 
gram will be given as follows :— 


the 


“The Farm Water Supply,” by A. Carnes. 
“Refrigeration on the Farm,” by John W. 
Randolph. 
“The Kerosene Lamp,” 


“The 


by Nell Pickens. 
by Nell 


Kerosene Stove,” Pickens. 


Various types of farm home equip- 
ment will be on display during the entire 
week at, the Agricultural Engineering 
Department. 

The afternoon program is :— 


Training in Scoring Canned Products, Pre- 
serves, and Jellies. 
Attractive Exhibits for Community and 


County Fairs—a demonstration by Helen Ken- 
nedy. 

Demonstration at Home Demonstration Prac- 
tice House, Electrical Household Equipment, 
by E. C. Easter. 
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Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVSI.W HOLLAND-DD 


When Labels Are Libels 
bmg Pure Food and Drug Act passed 

by Congress in 1906 was a step in 
legislative righteousness. Prior to that 
time one could not tell by the outside of a 
package of goods 
what was on the in- 
side. 

Adulteration of 
foods had become a 
national scandal, 
Peanut hulls were 
masquerading as 
ground coffee. Wal- 
nut hulls were doing 
duty as black pep- 
per. Timothy seed 
was replacing strawberry seed in faked 
strawberry jam. Oleo was boasting itself 
to be butter. 

Fortunes were made by lying labels, 
Today it is different. No reputable con- 
cern would dare to do business under a 
false label. It has aided commercial hon- 
esty, and reduced the peril of eating im- 
pure foods or taking adulterated drugs. 

1 

But labels are not confined to com- 
merce. They are everywhere. 

We have race labels. Each race feels 
itself superior to every other race. Since 
you and I are in no way responsible 
either for being on the earth, or for the 
color of our skin, it does not become us 
to boast of a goodness we do, not have, 
and hide behind a color label. None of 
us is so very good. The “rank is but 
the guinea stamp.” The man behind the 
tag is what counts. 

| i | 

We have respectability labels. The da- 
ing or not doing of certain things gives 
us a sense of superiority. How often the 
badge of respectability is but a cheap 
veneer. If the worst thoughts of the 
best people were written across their fore- 
heads they would hide their heads. No 
better way of helping the world can be 
found than that of honestly trying to live 
up to one’s label. 

1949 

We have religious labels. I have a let 
ter from a reader of this paper which 
says “good conduct does not depend upon 
church going.” There is much truth in 
what he says. If everyone who belongs 
to church or professes religion would live 
up to his label, the Christian faith would 
soon be universal. 

Jesus found much fault with the re 
ligious leaders of his day. He said that 
they were “blind leaders of the blind.” He 
called them “whited sepulchers.” He said, 
“Beware of false prophets who come t0 
you in sheep’s clothing.” , 

The worst kind of a sinner is a fakimg 
saint. Sailing under false colors is com 
sidered a high crime even in war. Paraé 
ing behind a false label is a high crime 
in the field of character. 

1977 

I like the sound of the word sincere 
It comes from two Latin words which 
mean without wax. Sincere honey in th 
Roman market was free from wax. 

What is more beautiful on this earth 
than a person whose sincerity is so eve 
dent that he does not have to paste a false 
label upon himself? Blessed is he whos 
goodness is so transparent that his label 
is not @ libel. 


Favorite RZible Verses 


As Reported by Our Readers 
ND the King shall answer and 
unto them, Verily I say unto you 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
the least of these my brethren, ye 

done it unto me.—Matt. 25:40. 
He only is my rock and my sal vation 
he is my defense: I shall not be moves 
—Psalms 62:6. F 
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SOUNDS LIKE A DRUG STORE 
For Sale: A full-blooded cow giving milk, 
3 tons of hay, a lot of chickens, and a cook 
stove.—Want ad. 
A NEW TRICK 
“IT say! That horse you sold me has drop- 
ped down dead.” 
“Can’t ’elp it, sir. 
I ’ad ’im.” 
AT LEAST THE AD WAS READ 
“Do you find that advertising brings quick 
results?” 
“I should say it does! 
advertised for a night watchman, 
night the safe was robbed.” 


YES, YES, HOW TRUE 

“What do you think of the two candidates?” 
asked one free and enlightened voter of an- 
other. 

“What do I think of them?” was the re- 
ply. “Well, when I look at them I’m thankful 
only one of them can get elected.” 


“ADVANCE AND GIVE THE DISCOUNT” 
To a Jewish ex-service man an acquaintance 


’E never did that while 


The other day we 
and that 


remarked: “So you were in the army, Ikey?” 
“Oh, I vas in the army,” was the proud 
response. 


“Did you get a commission?” 
“No only my vages!” 


BUT SO IS CICERO 


The Chicagoan was calling Milwaukee and 
was told that the charge would be a dollar. 
“A dollar for that distance. Why, I can 
get hell for less than that,” he stormed. 
“Yes, but Milwaukee is outside of the city 
limits,”” the operator replied. 





A wonderful 
new invention | 


BIG YANK 


Go to your dealer and ask to see 
the new Big Yank Flyer work shirt. 
Nothing like so much value for 
twice the price. 


This new Big Yank has more 
durability, more comfort, more 
style and better material than was 
ever combined in a dollar work 
shirt. It is air cooled. Patented 
ventilators allow the shirt to 
breathe, giving a circulation of air 
under the arms and in the back 
where you sweat. Perspiration 
causes fabrics to rot and wear out. 
The new ventilators prolong the 
life of Big Yank. Thread-riveted 
at all strain points. Cut oversize 
erent. Satisfaction guaran- 
ee 


More dealers display and rec- 
ommend Big Yank Work Shirts 
than any other. 


.Write us if you cannot get 
Big Yank Flyer Work Shirts—3 for 
$3.00, post paid. 


(Ask for Big Yank 
Athletic Underwear) 


$1000 Reward 

will be paid to anyone furnishing 
proof that the BIG YANK Work 
Shirt or any of the other advertised 
Reliance products are being made 
anywhere except in the Reliance 
sunlit factories, under the most 
Sanitary conditions, by trained 
women operatives. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


————,. “—_— 
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| NO REASON TO FOAM AT THE MOUTH 


but you ain’ nevuh got time to stay no- 


A gentleman of color was detected taking 
a bath in the drinking water tank on a Mis- 
sissippi river boat. The captain came after 
him wrathfully, breathing fire. 

“Get out of there! Do you want 
us hydrophobia?” 
“It’s all right, , boss,” 
“Ah’m not using soap.” 


to give 


replied the Nubian. 


RUBBING IT IN 


An American go-getter went into a barber’s 
shop in Glasgow, and while he was being 
lathered criticized the general backwardness 
of Scotland. 

“You don’t specialize enough,” he said. 
“You should stick to one branch of a thing 
and master it completély. To specialize is 
the only way to get on,” 

The barber said nothing, finished his lath- 
ering, and sat down to read. 

The American turned around and _ said: 
“Now, then, get a rustle on. I’m waiting to 
be shaved.” 

“We only lather here,” said the barber. “It’s 
our specialty. If you want to™be shaved, 
you'll have to go into the next street.” 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y—CGopytiaht, 1929, by 


ell Syndicate, Inc. | 














From an unretouched 
photographofaMulch 
Paper trial at the 
Dominion Experimen- 
tal Stution, Vancou- 
ver, B. C. 


\ SEND FOR THIS 


recom all over the country 
the reports come in. Big- 
ger yields! Earlier crops! 
Better prices! Less weeding! 
It has nee a Mulch Paper 
ear. Gator-Hide has proved 
eyond all doubt that it is 
a real worker of miracles! 


Gator-Hide Mulch Paper 
stimulates and hastens plant 
growth by increasing the 
ground temperature and by If 
conserving the soil mois- 
ture. It keeps weeds down 


INTERNATIONAL 


direct. 


PAPER 


by the simple process of 
echoing them. ‘ 

Try Gator-Hide Mulch 
Paper this year in late season 
plantings when increased 
soil temperature is so much 
to be desired. Even if you 
only cover a few rows, you'll 
get enough evidence to 
warrant large scale planting 
under Gator-Hide next year. 


your regular dealer 
eat supply you, write 


Mulch Paper Division, Room 1199 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gator-HipeE MutcH PAPER 
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TWO ROWS OF CANTALOUP 
One Yielded 26 Melons—the other 121! 
What’s the Answer? 





This paper is li- 
censed for use in the 
37 states east of 
Colorado under the 
patents of Charles 
F. Eckart, theinven- 
tor of mulch paper, 
which are owned 
bythe International 
Paper Company. 
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make\45.a Week and wp 


No question ——- ~ any ov 
easily aweer aad up, ‘— 
showing ¢ our wonderful outfit and 


forint ae be Ris pe 






anbeatable vaiues, 
‘ect tailoring, we make this 
free out oor eomathing ‘differ. 
» more Iiberal than any offer 


Sis Set tush 


S TAILORING CO., Dept. 1-223, Chicago 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Auto sho git you dah en git you back, 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 
And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 & 
month or more clear profit, Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
i¢ée. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness. White people only wanted. 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Snot y wonderfull The limit 












of wales iv’ nel Supt est 
acer ENE! PHON- 
* Free 

Sul mdawmeawen 
A MONTH 

you decide 


worm gear motors,rich 
a ape 
8 
worth of records FREE. 
Send No Money 
dent a 6 pastel wee vie 70 name 
ber of BL, ship; | 
oe 
oe extra- a 
A Better act quickly. This is 
ey m life-time opportunity. 
DAVIS PHONOGRAPH CO, 
Dept. 82X166 KOKOMO, IND. 





THEY SPREAD 
my 
tracts and 


clean, ornamental, PB and 
cheap. Lasts allsea- 
son. Made of metal, 


ill All Flic 


Placed where, DAIst es KILLER 
kills ali flies. Neat, 


Pa PRIGR TAIZ , nd 
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from your dealer, 


HAROLD SOMERS Brooklyn N. ¥, 


YOUR 
NEIGHBOR 


knows about that surplus of seed, 
peal? or livestock you have on 

d, but tell the other 550,000 
readers of The Progressive Farm- 
er about it. A small classified ad. 
will produce the necessary results. 

















Dept. H-18 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 
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South Plains of Texas for Yourself! 


See the Growing Crops 

Visit us—see for yourself just what a won- 
derful farming country this is—cotton, corn, 
grain sorghums growing side by side—mile 
after mile of beautiful fields that will delight 


Come in Your Car, or 
On the Train 
Good roads lead in from all directions and 
train connections are excellent. Write for 
routes or train schedules and tell us when 


The Progressive Far 


Care of Poultry Equipment 


A Little Time Spent Now May Save Several Dollars Lat 
By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, 


OW that the incubating and brooding 
over, all equip- 
ment should be stored for next year. 
Care of Incubator. 
—lIncubators should 
be thoroughly clean- 
ed and disinfected. 
Oil lamps should be 
cleaned, wicks re- 
moved, and oil taken 
out. All water should 
be removed from hot 
water machines to 
prevent rusting and 
guard against freez- 
ing next winter. Machines should be stor- 
ed in a dry, clean place because damp- 
ness might cause rot or warping and dirt 
would cause trouble. Machines should be 
stored in a level place to prevent sagging. 
It is dangerous to pile equipment on top 


1 season is seasonal 


J. H. WOOD 


The Progressive 


‘armer 


build several small shelters and he 
them well separated. 

Late Chicks.—Observye late-hat 
chicks regularly. Those that develop slg 
ly, have pale legs and pale heads, she 
be disposed of. Late chicks should nog 
allowed to roost and range with lar 
stock. An abundance of shade will 
late stock to keep growing. A range’ 
the woods is ideal for late stock. Q 
the very best will mature well and I 
large number of large eggs. Late hatef 
chicks should be culled even closer th 
early chicks. 

Feed Grain Heavily to Gro 
Chicks.—Growing stock should ha 
all the scratch grain they will cons 
The practice of leaving mash before t 
all the time and feeding scratch sparim 
usually causes early sexual maturity 
small size. Undersized pullets gene 


lay small eggs and do not have the necg 
sary surplus weight to carry them thre 
the year. Large, well fleshed pullets gy 
best results. Free range and an abundam 
of scratch grain will help to make 
layers. 

3e° certain to give young stock plen 
of perches. Crowding in roosting qu 
ters causes colds and weakness that m 
chickens more susceptible to all dis 
Growing stock should have from six 
twelve inches of roosting space each, 
pending of course, upon the size of fe 


your soul. See sleek dairy cattle, fat hogs, 
flocks of poultry, fine beef cattle, turning 
never failing feed crops into profits for 
happy, contented farmers. 


Talk with Our People 


Visit with our friendly, hospitable folks. 
You'll be welcomed at any farmer’s home. 
You'll be able to get first-hand information 
about how he lives, what he thinks about the 
country—about the climate, rainfall, living 
conditions and a thousand other things you'll 
want to know. 


you are coming. We will render you every | of incubator or use it for a table as is 
assistance to make your trip pleasant and | often done 


profitable. 
: o Care of Brooders. — Oil 
The South Plains Offer: should be thoroughly cleaned. If lamps 


Thousands upon thousands of level acres are part of equipment, oil and wicks 

awaiting the plow at $30 or $50 per acre; ‘ Fo 
pure water near the surface; a quick growing | should be removed. Oil brooders should 
season and complete crop diversification; | be crated and placed in a safe place and 
so covered that oil, dirt, or trash cannot 


ideal dairying, cattle and hog raising condi- 

tions; “ ospitable people and a forward-look- | enter the feed pipes. All iron parts should 
ing s .rit; room to expand and excellent | be covered with a mixture of lard and 
edu ational —eur for your children. kerosene oil to prevent rusting. 


Coal brooders should be cleaned of 
The SOUTH PLAINS of TEXAS 


ee ashes or cinders, greased with lard (or 

other grease) and kerosene oil, half and 
half. All damper doors, rods, etc., that 
might become broken should be removed 
and packed in a safe place. Stovepipes 
should be put safely away. 


brooders 





Purchasing Incubators.—I have 
ceived letters from several subscrib 
who desire advice about purchasing fa 
incubators. I do not know that there 
any best incubator on the market but 
know that there are many reliable on 
Incubators are similar to automobilé 
some users swear by one while others pi 
fer different makes. There is no ha 
about purchasing an incubator for mg 
season. Several manufacturers have 





THE SPOKESMAN: 
T he South Plains, Inc., 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Please send me your book, “Farm Life on the South Plains.” 


PF-A 


Directions for operating incubators or 
brooders should be carefully put away 
where they will be available next’ season. 

Feeders, Etc.—Feeding troughs, wa- 
ter fountains, wire enclosures, starting 
roosts, and other equipment that is used nounced new models and others are gom 
only in the brooding season should be to shortly. I would certainly study 
cleaned, dried, and packed away in crates the changes before obligating myself 
where they will be easily available next a machine this early in the year. 


| 
POULTRY WORKERS TO | 


season. 


ER abana 
Address or 
Route_ Pe ne 
Post Office 


or City 























Woman’s Home Companion, 
|) Serre 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year.. 1.00 

Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 


All for 
only 





The waste of equipment on farms is 
. 2 00 | enormous each year just because it is left 
Regular price ....... . $3.00 * | around where it is either broken or lost. 
Send Order Now to | A little time will save money and loss 

Save $1.00 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | of time next year. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


AN INTERNATIONAL > conventi 
is to be held in Auburn, Alab 

It will be the Poultry Science Asso 

tion which will be in session August 7 





Clean Range.— The necessity and 
value of clean, new range cannot be over- 21, 22, and 23. It will be attended 
estimated. Often poultry raisers are suc- instructors, investigators, and exte 
cessful for two or three years and then workers in poultry husbandry from 
have serious troubles. Investigation shows United States and Canada. 
that contaminated soil and surroundings . Invitation to the organization to 1 
are often the cause. in Auburn this year was extended 

Where land is available new land should year by Dr. Bradford Knapp, presid 
be used every year or two. In fact, the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and 
most ideal practice would be never to John E. Ivey, head of the poultry dep 
range young stock on the same land more ment. The meeting this year will bring 
than one year at a time. Lack of build- Auburn leaders in poultry work throt 
ings and equipment sometimes makes this out the United States and Canada. It 
practice impossible. However, this diffi- give recognition to the outstanding 
culty can be easily overcome. Young try work being done at the Alabama Pé 
stock 10 or 12 weeks of age and weaned _ technic Institute, and also throughout 1 
from heat do not need an elaborate house 


state. 
while growing during the summer. A Two hundred poultry workers are 
clean, dry roosting shelter is all that is 


- pected to be in Auburn for the meetil 
necessary. This can be made by erecting Professor C. W. Garrick of Purdue Ui 
small shelters that have waterproof tops. 


versity, Lafayette, Indiana, is presi@ 

These can be constructed of waste lumber of the association. Professor Ivey is 
covered with prepared roofing or can be vice-president, and Professor J. Hol 
covered with metal roofing. Martin, of the University of Kentue 
Lexington, is secretary. 

Two college dormitories and one 
ternity building will be used to pro 
living quarters. Special features of ® 
convention will be the annual banquet 4 
an entertainment given by Dr. and 
Knapp at the president’s home. On 
program will appear names of nati 
leaders in poultry work. 


P. O. DAVES 



































THE BILOXI 


OYBEAN 


SPECIAL =— 


ARVESTER, THE LIVERMON 


PEANUT - MACHINE 


Combs the peanuts from the vines with double 

spring teeth. No threshing. Easy, fast, clean 

picking. If you write today we will send you big 

Bulletin 1129. 

CARL R. LIVERMON CO. 
ROXOBEL, 








Box 76, 


ane You Buy 
Any Water Tank- 
Write for Our Booklet 


Find out why DAVIS | 
TANKS Cost Less—Last | @ 

Longer. 
For home, scheol, farm, hotel, 
industrial plant or other purposes 
DAVIS CYPRESS TANKS are 
best—and cost less beeause they 
last longer, Easier to ereet and 
repair, more attractive than tanks 
of other material. Many of our tanks im use 20 to 40 
draft. ler early and avoid the years. Write today for our FREE Bookjet and quotation > 
rush which comes later in the for a tank to meet your needs. 18 inches to roof or floor, so roof should 
season. Price $158 f. o. b. factory. be between three and’ four feet from 
We also manufacture the Little S. Sane 2 See, round at lowest point. Sides should be 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 80! Laure! Street, = ‘ P % ‘ 

f. o. b. £ Palatka, Florida. wired in so that birds can be confined at 

night and so as te keep animals out. Size 


actory. 
Please send your free booklet. ° 
of shaders will, of course, depend upon 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc. 
the number of chicks to be sheltered. It 


LaGrange, N.C. is not advisable to place more than 50 to 
75 chicks to the one house. It is better to 


N. c.| 

















Harvests Soybeans 
right from the Row 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 


bearings throughout assures light Perches should be placed not closer than 
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| FU TURE FARMERS OF GEOR. > > | . Farm Machinery 
GIA HOLD STATE MEETING Clas wr1e SS 


1; 6 4 - Wn rein » P , ] y. ? 
piest, livest meet Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell 
This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION \ ! I i ' H 
; oney 
advertisers t se other ¢€ ns as r ) v State plainly what editions you wish to use ey 
Vou Send Cash ‘With Order.—Mail ur ad with r 3 iz Ivance of publication d Sdditional : , 
veneral insertions same rate 
bl ete Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in la type is listir nd attracti ‘ote rat er Cod “inishi 
were privileged — qnen in table below Kedak Finishing 
meeting of t Count as one word each initial, abbrevi ic t 
° tress. Give two good references, preferal 
amp Wi 


P Edition— Circulation— | States Covered— 

Georgia-Alabama 100, 000 , Al and Fila 

Texas 135,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma 

Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 y 

Mis reece Valley 110,000 

chapters were i rep Kentucky -Tennessee 55,000 4 
All five edithoaa 550,000 Ww hole South 





state 


send tor del Fates, and 

















sented ie total attendance reached 180 
a re x ss . Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
One of the teatures ¢ ii welting Was os PEPLLOPL PPL OPPO LOLI OP LOL SOG. 
he awarding of keys ] successful i rz 
candidates for the “Georgia Planter” de Farms For Sale or Rent Baby ¢ 
eree on July This is the third and — 2 r expense. Cr ' 
degree in tl state organization 
lates \ ( 


VV Schools and Colleges 


anney, 


> Walter rig ! fru : deat , Wr 
, 7 . . : , : t nl ! M 


haa kha @ d Tobacco 
North Carolina ; ‘ p iaadiaii 


Cie i Rule I 


Plants 


sa meapebdnaeisaaae Plymouth Rocks 
$1.09 h. th | NOTICE IN THE PURCHASI \ ; 


<< t t 
mail, the bu Kpecte oT trar i \ 


group amounting t nl vertiser 





oI 8 le shal rn trar 
$5,163.86 tions between i vert ise yuver ~ 

— ; Ducks—Geese 

On Friday afternoon the team repre 100 + 4 Pe 
enting the Wrens Institute chapter won bt ents 106 44 i , R 

livestock iu 1 contest, and the right t le, Ga Tree Killer 

: . sal : Enough to kill 50 tree 
Pas th : National $1.75: 1 1. Tranan n. G ' r 3. Hollywool Miss 
: Louis next fall : , ~ ahah 

am was composed of Ralph Pennin , 0, $1 ‘ ; Farm, 1 Want to Bu 
Jim Stapleton, and Albert Beasley ,) een : y 

Ee di Cri ( Vidated . i] i] . ; “ I 4 k inted oe ( abb e. Onions Vegetal 
nie Cornelius of Crisp Consolidat d, Stock al; Te thousand expressed. i Livestoc ent ie: a ‘lt New Castle, © 


n, will go as alternate. On F 





takin Fe subiac Duroc-Jerseys 
@ANITITS tli Ss Pree 
Future Farmer 


( ommunit 


the debat 
Essex 


\\ | ih 


Hampshires 


Lawton Bar 


‘umming tretary, ‘Martin McGregor, oe riba ae , Agents Wante =d 


_ - ernseys 
Girard; treasurer, Fr Thomas, Guernseys 


a - rtl ra t it \ ‘ ‘ruit Trees for Sale Agents wante 
worth; reporter, Leroy Stalvey, Mt mall te Spanis j ith order. f ewater, Wi ‘ es, Dept 
reantile ¢ ' prise ! : 


word, Ga 


Viol accictant S t yor ithe dollar. 
Mobley, assi ant t a Jerseys ee “ BE a r. 
Supervisor of agricultural education; ex : = : ” - , eee atone batt Aasiih tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo 
cutive committee. * uae Shadburt . [a ee nde , telowue .§ produ r ed § ? rir tet ‘rea Sample . 
1 ms tirm id W 


advisor 


con, Derrel ig ‘adwel 


Martin, Pavo 


beginning | ' with th “¢ ‘sation 1 nar bru I produces _ mos Sheep 
of the “cf ter a Statham t |i vie oe od sail de ai 
t day or ! » 5. . , , sien ied : ! i 
1,500 members \ll Georgia boy Mat (ford, Delaware Rabbits 
is in vocational agricultur 
eligible for membership e Statham 
chapter, the first ch ipter organized, has : izree:l st Dogs 
dc ne ¢ utst nding Wwe rk . 1 » . . 4 
one ve t iste mce The ] t . . ‘ 
iged < eg incubator uring ie Vetch 
poultry thine se a ae ae ‘ Nuch inan’s Imported Vetch; greatest 
; anuen fH nd J 100 pounds $14.° Buchar 
station, 
ee Ae Miscellaneous Seeds 
ady have an exc t y Vetch, Austrien Winter Peas, Mor 
hment } “y ; \ Rye Grass and Nitragin i Matior I : fee \ rite a ' f icatl 
nents to their credit sus! hany , . , ; a Niust ' ; Perna Pe $08, Meuphia, Souk 








| agnicuitare se sens Seer. ae oe 4 


a 2%, Dues $8, gturn eed Af nut satiated. W- road St. Wehmond, Yao PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Poultry and Eggs - DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


One Dek i ! > Powe CHICKS AND PU S$: Tancred or Brron Leg 
“ P % H.P ; n ie Ig ee Soverei ; oon ty Select ll. Park's Ro Fish. 
Baby Chicks I rsey bull, 6 ject gis el Wh, Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers Orp., 


Rocks, Reds: 100, $10: heavy maixed, $9 Fr li ! lar ‘or : iry, Sovereign Sd, Select $13.51 E opgnin 1S) page 


livery Sitilla Farms, Waycross tal 
: ee R DRUMM EGG FARMS HATTIESBURG, MISS. 
‘$95 ivy mixed $8 P ¢ val l ry — 
Westp ( ' ¢ , 
I t ture ) t Boil KENTUCKY yet your chicks 
Purebred « ke f hichest f ‘ I s Boiler HATCHE! CHICKS C. 0. D. before payiag. 14 
Wil t 7 a Write ¢ > fe i Stat oil t Ss ‘ best breeds; $1.00 down places order— | 
x , - Aco cgge eh ‘eis , <p J bay postman the rest. Chicks delivered | 
; , ee ees ‘ time. Write for catalog 
Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layer euding Bin. BMamwaster | Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. | 
Br * or ‘ot ‘ ee an é s 


ees, $6 hundred up 100% alive 














Chicks guarantec Mathi Farms 


Kansas ; 7 Want * ct ; _ : a 
ee yan, Harve sit he PUREBRED POULTRY 
Baby hicks ocks eds, 1dette n 22- I 4 : . —_ 
horns Quality only Safe arriv laranteed i ’ Ia ‘ “a n HENS AND MALES 
po = +. Dixie Poultry Company 19, Box 100-C tl n WHITE LEGHORN NOW HALF PRICE 
riando, Pia. 
paceman , Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching eggs. 
Certified chicks from 200 egg cockerels. Blood tested. Corn Harvesters Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 29 
Leading varieties. Prices within reach of all. Live Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 eggs. 
delivery Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Box 101 $25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- rg 8 and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 
Brenham, Texas ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans. GEO, B. FERRIS, 830 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















NEW FLAG FLIE 


(UND THE WORLD TODAY 


_'s a new flag flying over the homes of four com- 
. . It is the flag of the 


Oliver Farm Equipment Company, a new organization 


panies around the world today. . 


uniting the strength of four of the oldest and largest 
builders of farming equipment. It bears the name of Hart- 
Parr, Nichols & Shepard, Oliver and American Seeding. 
.. « Hart-Parr, founders of the tractor industry, since 
1896 have acquired the everlasting good will of thou- 
... Nichols & 
Shepard, whose combines and Red River Special sepa- 


sands of completely satisfied owners. 


rators have set the standards for grain separation machinery 

since 1848... . Oliver Chilled Plow Works, since 1855, 
have shown the world how plows, seed- 
ing and tillage tools should be made. 


... American Seeding, an organiza- | 
TRACTORS - THRESHERS - COMBINES = i Ke 
PICKER-HUSKERS 
PULVERIZERS 


tl 


PLANTERS 


Mi be. ae \. 
PLOWS , 7 ‘io 
: “ LISTERS 


i 
i 

AM 
ISEEIG! 


tion that 26 years ago united five companies whe 
manufacture of quality seeding tools ran back to the 


. . These 


companies now are the Oliver Farm Equipment C 


ginning of agricultural machinery history. . 


pany—an organization with the strength of youth, 
reliability of maturity, the experience of generati 
Its ownership is largely held, its operation is direé 
by those who led the individual companies to ! ! 
great success, who have kept faith with the farmers 
the world. .. . In service to farmers around the we 
the new company sees and seizes a great oppo uni 
It aims to provide 3 complete line of machinery 
that all equipment on the farm can be 
of Oliver quality—and no one can 
buy machinery of higher quality. 


SEEDERS - DRILLS - FALLOVATORS 
HARROWS CULTIVATORS 
SPREADERS 


OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 








